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‘REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

St, James's; @ Satirical Poem, in Six Epistles 
to Mr. Crockford. . London, 1827. Quarto. 
pp- 151. 

WE opened this book with more of prejudice 

against it, from its title, than has been con- 

firmed by its perusal; for it is less offensive 
than we anticipated from a name so threat- 
ening and black-leggish. We do not, how. 


ever, mean, by. this negative compliment to 
praise either d or the execution ; for 
we heartily dislike all works of the class to 


which it belongs. Mr. Crockford and his 
gambling associates are little worthy of the 
poet’s strains; and the vice which might be 
beneficially exposed to public reprobation is 
touched with far too light a hand here to 
produce any curative effect. It is stated in 
the newspapers that the vanity and ambition 
displayed in raising so flagrant a temple to 
i in St. James’s Street has caused a 
re-action; and that many subscribers be- 
coming ashamed of so open and conspicuous a 
blazonry of their dangerous and demoralising 
pursuits, have withdrawn from this haunt of 
dissipation and. folly. We know not whether 
this. is fact or otherwise —(we fear it is not) ; 
but if there certainly were to be a stagnation 
in the matter, it could not fail to be agreeable to 
every right-minded man in themetropolis. We 
are perfectly aware that neither argument nor 
legislation can ever put an end to gaming: 
the love of chance and change is inherent in 
human nature, and from the naked savage to 
the coronetted brow there will always be in- 
numerable votaries of the blind goddess. But 
the greater madness is, that in such resorts as 
we are alluding to there is no blind goddess to 
worship. Every individual Ass must perceive 
that he is plundered as irrevocably as that he 
plays. It is not disguised, that by calculations 
and watchfulness the professed gamester is sure 
to win from the heated and inexperienced ad- 
venturer; and we daily see the vagabonds of 
the prize-ring, race-course, and hells (as they 
are but. too justly called), rise to the possession 
of considerable fortunes, at the expense of the 
crowd of idiots whom they can ensnare into 
their toils. We are sorry, indeed, to see 
rascality prosper ; but, at the same time, when 
we hear that any one has exchanged a 
estate or an je revenue for the cast of a 
pair of dice, we cannot even pity the con- 
temptible fool. Certes he deserved neither 
estate nor independency, who could so ab- 
surdly risk them at the shrine of madness and 
base avarice. 
But we are not about to read a homily on 
vice in question—it is simply our duty to 
shew what sort of a performance is here of- 
fered to the public. An equivocal inscription 
to Mr. Moore asks him “ if” he will accept of 
dedication of the volume to him; and we 
say, if that gentleman answered the 
question, it would be with a No as emphatic 
as one of Mr. Canning’s monosyllabic speeches 


St. James’s to ** the Dunciad, the Rosciad, 
the Baviad and the Meviad,” (as if the 
latter was two poems!) and other satirical 
publications; and, further on, makes a mys- 
tery of the authorship, agreeably to the pre- 
sent practice in book making, which is im- 
proved upon by the more rare circumstance of 
having no publisher’s name. Having thus on 
the threshold done the possible to excite cu- 
riosity, the writer opens his first epistle to 
‘* Crocky,” and gives the following account of 
himself : 

** I dine mostly once a week 

In Whitehall Place, where ostentation 
Takes every day some gorgeous freak, 
And entrées come up in rotation, 
On trays, whose taste and whose dimension 
Would make you think ’twere some invention 
To feast, at once, one half the nation: 
The baronet so much, besides, 
Himself upon his artiste prides, 
To have the cuisine justice done, 
’Tis said, and ’tis believed, he took 
An income from a younger son, 
To pay the wages of his cook. 
All this, which, Crocky, entre nous, 
Comes every day within my view, 
Still needs that charm which, to my mind, 
We only at thy table find.” 
What is to be found here is detailed in other 
arts; and we are generally informed that 
uxurious suppers and costly wines are lavishly 
supplied to the ry ! gulls who frequent the 
gaming table, and have made Crockford the 
ossessor in reality, or in reversion, of some of 
the finest landed properties in England!!! 
As a sample of the versification, which is a 
peculiar species of doggrel—and of the wit, 
which is sad and oft-repeated punning,—we se- 
lect, in the first instance, the annexed passage. 
« Here, nightly, ‘ hit or miss’ is played, 
To some spectators’ great amazement ; 
PYpith pipe-clay balls From agg t 
ii rom gett’s casement. 
Here, tao, like ilford in the p! r. 
The Iron Chest I think they call it— 
(Though, as G——e M——-y now would say, 
ve not time to ‘ ov ul’ ith— 
Crockford, do you, with iron chest 
As full of play, and looking gaily, 
If not ‘ improve’ amon; rest, 
Contahaly.* pick up daily.’ 
Su » » not to stretch this line 
ond the common ‘ course of wooing, 
x of mine 
One or two secrets I'll let you in, 
Which now would take more room for telling 
Than one long letter would look well in. 
And I shal} not my labour grud 
Of all I write on, notwithstanding 
There is not half so good a j 
As you are reckoned, all the in.” 

Of course it was to be expected in a produc- 
tion of this kind, that personality should not be 
wanting; and the following will exhibit the 
writer’s prowess in that way, to those who un- 
derstand his allusions, dashes, and asterisks. 

«Though I would never pledge my word 
t my faith, to back thy luck, 
I think that D—l—n’s a bird 
Thou canst not better do than pluck : 
Whose wealth, unlike the Wicklow mines, 
Not only on the surface shines, 
But when below they’ve chanced to sound, 
His fortunes, if be true, are 
Considered underneath the ground, 
r, if possible, than—you are! 
All, therefore, that you have to do, 
And which to me seems very plain,) 
w ‘er you can, re nous— 


When K—t—g e’er becomes thy prey: 
Gently, Oh! Crocky, pray let him in, 
For he little left for play, 


Who spends so much upon the women. 
And never yet did thought combine, 
(Perhaps you may not chance to know it), 
A ter truth, than in this line 
opied from the Italian poet.” 
7 + 7 7 
«* But it is not to Oatlands alone that a mind 
So gamesome as thine could be ever confined ; 
There is mony 8 lord, who hath to bite 
At the a ou hast thrown out, now gives thee the 
r 


igh 

To sport o’er his land; and some do not complain, 
If each stream it is washed by thou happen’st to drain ! 
For ever be thankful to P——e for thy sport, 

When down in Northamptonshire paying him court ; 
And when over to Ireland ever you went, 

On the purport of forwarding trade fully bent, 

Forget not the kindness by T—l—e shewn, 

Whose father’s estate thou hast used as thine own ; 

Or the welcome of K—t—g, tho’ got 

Little more in his pond than will boil his own pot; 
Then, at B—If—t, remember the favour to thee 
From him who one day richest marquis will be 

In the land of Hibernia, and, by the same rule, 

In England is thought, .at this day, the first fool ! 

In Gloucestershire if thou should’st happen to roam, 
With B—k—y thou know’st thou art ever ‘ at home ;’ 
.At Hull of C—r—e’s thou canst:boast, 

Which has often supplied thee as freely as most, 

And would supply more, were it not for that gander 
He brought into parliament, called Salamander ! 


If I were to proceed, and to swell out the list 
With the names of all those ‘ to thy mill who bring 


os 
Who, from fish in thy het, have gold in thy lap, 
It could only be done by surveying map 
Of Britain, and marking the many estates, 
The flats of whose waters have swallowed thy baits.” 
This showingsup of losers is followed by one 
of those passages which mark this .composition 
for profanity and a contempt of sacred things. 
*« I can fancy we live in those long-vanished days, 
Whose deeds are the themes of our holiest lays, 
And the promise, to others held out, it has been 
(As reward of thy goodness) thy fortune to win. 
* The miraculous draught,’ caught by Simon of old, 
Though such that his net the contents could not hold, 
Surpasses not that one, which Sy we see, 
E hed, and i diately pulled in, by thee. 
And may I not, therefore, feel perfectly sure 
That thou, mighty man, art ‘ the real Simon pure,’ 
When I think o’er thy deeds, and, es) ly, when 
Theprophecy says, * shalt hi h catch men !’ ” 
The impious style of such ribaldry cannot be 
too severely censured. Again— 


«« Tilustrious man of ‘ loaves and fishes !’ 
Of love and money equal winner ! 
Whose taste and whose ex 
Alike the eater and the 
Within whose walls each day we spy 
The souls of men and fish thou’rt buying ; 
And some are sent below to fry, 
While other ones below are frying. 
Good man! that turnest o’er the leav: 
Of pious revelation, where 
We all are told, a den of thieves 
Was changed into a house of prayer; 
And bearing such decree in view, 
This aoe maxim dost pursue,— 
For nightly, ere the feast 9 
Proving .—— at thy = - t ng 
ying—for grace to thy sins, 
And praying, after that, for—luck ! 
Then, follo' up that noble plan, 
Laid ‘down in ‘ holy writ’ for man, 
You Christianly fulfil the 
For foodly faith and nature tempt ye— 
‘ The nungry with th to feed, 
And away the rich quite empty.’ ” 
There is also sometimes a tolerable disregard 
of sense and grammar : for instance 
«* "Tis Addison, if { guess rightly, ; 
(Though it is long ph we read it, 
And even then so very slightly, 











in the House of Commons, A preface likens 








To get his lordship ¢ in the vein.” 


1 scarce can carry in my head {f).” 
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But we have gone far enough to make the 
character of the work known to our readers, 
and shall now conclude with its moralising con. 
clusion—called “a Word at Parting,” and 
not destitute of merit. 

«© A truce, ere yet my spirit dies, 
would not have my readers think 
"Tn traversing this fatal main, 


r this belief—his last, and worst, 

At every turn of Fortune crossed, 

His life, and all its worth, are lost 

I know this, reader—and, what’s more, 
Its practisers do also know it ; 


‘et.still, if men will thus 
. ap and not preserve it, ~ 
ut see 2 open > 
that they deserve it.” 











Elements of Physics ; or, Natural Philosophy, 

Medical, Explained, inde. 

pendenily of Technical Mathematics. B 

N. Arnott, M.D. 8vo. pp. 611. Londen, 
1827. Underwoods. 


Few would expect from this title a 
bet ae understood by ordi readers, 
and in t to all li. 
beral minds ; but such is Dr. —— volume. 
While the phrases “ charms of philosophy,” 
* ennobling its of philosophy,”? and he 
like, are familiar to every ear ; common 


impression is that respect enjoyments 
which can be reached only by men of genius or 
of great leisure, because of the difficulty or 
complexity of the necessary —r studies. 
Such works as the present, however, prove that 
the preliminary labour may be rendered light: 
indeed by the talent of a good teacher, and that 
the halls of science may be entered without let 
or hindrance by all who are not in their nature 
grovelling and unfit to take delight in con- 
templating the uses, and beauties, and har- 
monies of the universe. 

The iarity of the present work is, 
that, strictly scientific and precise 
throughout, it does not require in the reader 
an acquaintance with a single mathematical or 
other technicality. At page 25, the author re- 
marks, ‘* it is a common saying that natural 
philosophy is altogether founded on mathema- 
tics or the science ca and it is a per- 
fectly true seying $ but a fi 
of the truth needlessly 


uded the t 
mass of mankind from the Pad 


t and ad- 


vantages which the study is calculated to afford. 
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It has hence not been suspected that the ma- 
thematics of common sense and observation, as 
described above, and which all men possess, is 
perfectly sufficient, when explained in common 
and not in technical language, to enable the 
student to understand all the great laws of na- 
ture.” And at page xxi.: “‘ Few persons in 
civilised society are so ignorant as not to know 
that a square has four equal sides, and four 
equal corners or angles ; and that every point 
in the circumference of a circle is at the same 
distance from the centre: now these truths, 
with others similar, learned in the same way, 
form a very important body of mathematical 
knowledge, and a passport to the understand. 
ing of all the general laws of nature.” 

The introduction to the volume is an im. 
portant part of it. After contrasting the sta- 
tionary condition of the inferior animals (likened 
to that of vegetables) with the progressive con- 
dition of man from the savage to the more and 
more civilised state, the author shews very con- 
vincingly that this progress is dependant on 
the increase of knowledge, and that it is more 
rapid now than ever. 

*¢ Although there are thousands of years 
in the records of the world, our Bacon, who 
first taught the true way to investigate nature, 
lived but the other day. Newton followed him, 
and illustrated his precepts by the most sub. 
lime discoveries that one man has ever made. 
Harvey detected the circulation of the blood 
only two hundred years ago. Adam Smith, 
Dr. Black, and James Watt, were friends ; and 
the last, whose steam-engines are now changing 
the relations of empires, is scarcely cold in his 
grave. John Hunter died not long ago; and 
Herschell’s account of the newly discovered 

lanets and structure of the heavens, are in the 

te numbers of our scientific journals. And 
these illustrious Britons have worthy successors 
treading in their steps. On the continent of 
Europe, during the same period, a correspond. 
ing constellation of genius has shone ; and liv- 
ing Laplace is the bright star that connects the 
with the future.” 

After this, Dr. A. gives a general chart or tree 
of human knowledge, in which the mutual rela- 
tions and dependence are seen of the different 
departments or branches both of science and 
art. This part might be sup; more inter- 
esting to the adept than to the beginner, but 


. | through the skill of the writer, we believe even 


the contrary will be found to hold. Tobe enabled 
to take in at one view the'whole field of human 
science, gives to the tyro the same kind of 
pleasure as to a man visiting a new country, 
when from a lofty peak he can descry at once 
all the pride and riches scattered around. The 
chart of knowledge may serve a more useful 
purpose, however, as a guide to persons pur- 
suing their education ; for it shews the natural 
beginning and subsequent order of study, and 
in many minds may convert what would for 
ever remain chaos, into a rich store beautifully 
arranged. Physics, or natural philosophy, is 
next shewn to be fundamental of the other parts 
of science and of the arts. With respect to the 
medical art, for instance, the author says :— 

* And besides all these and other uses, phy- 
sics is an important foundation of the healing 
art. The medical man indeed is the engineer 
pre-eminently ; for it is in the animal body 
that true perfection and the test variety of 
mechanism are found. is there, to 
illustrate mechanics, a system of levers, and 
inges, and moving parts, like the limbs of an 
animal body; where such an hydraulic appa. 
ratus as in the heart and blood-vessels ; such a 





———————————— 
such acoustic instrumests as in the ear and 
larynx ; such an optical instrument as in the 
eye; in a word, such mechanical variety and 
perfection as in the whole of the visible ana. 
tomy! All these structures the medical 
of course, should understand, as a watch. 
maker knows the parts of the machine about 
which he is employed. The latter, unless he 
can discover where a pin is loose, or a wheel 
injured, or a particle of dust adhéring, or oil 
wanting, &c., would ill succeed in repairing an 
injury: and so also of the ignorant medical 
man in respect tothe human body, Yet, will 
it be believed, that there are medical men who 
neither understand mechanics, nor hydraulics, 
nor pneumatics, nor optics, nor acoustics, be. 
yond the merest routine ; and that systems of 
medical education are put forth at this day which 
do not even mention the department of phy. 
sics!’ That such is the case, furnishes illustra. 
tion of what is stated in the beginning of this 
essay ; that the sciences and arts are 
sive, and that perfect methods of education 
must arise gradually, like all other things of 
human contrivance. It is within the recollec. 
tion of persons now living, that political eco. 
nomy was discovered to be a grand foundation 
of the art of government, and a security y aed 
many national misfortunes common in former 
times, yea, even famine and war. And the 
day is not distant when the members of the 
medical profession generally will understand 
how much the correct knowledge of animal 
structure and function, and of many remedies, 
must depend on precise acquaintance of phy. 
sics.” 

The proper business of the volume begins 
with the following synopsis :— 

“ A varied edifice or even a magnificent city 
may be constructed of stone from the same 
quarry ; yet, far surpassing this, it is found that 
the inconceivably more varied and magnificent 
fabric of the universe, with all its orders of 
phenomena, is of elements but a little more com. 
plex. The four words, atom, attraction, re- 
pulsion, inertia, point to four general truths, 
which explain the greater part of the pheno- 
mena of nature. Because they are so general, 
they are called physical truths, from the Greek 
word si nature; an a tion that 
disti es them from chemical truths, which 
only regard particular substances, and from vital 
truths which have relation only to living bodies. 
In the cases where a chemical or vital influence 
operates, it modifies but does not destroy the phy- 

cal influence. By fixing the attention, then, on 
these four fundamental truths, the student ob- 
tains as it were so many keys tounlock, and lights 
to illumine, the secrets and treasures of na- 
ture. Ist. Atom (a Greek word signifying that 
which cannot be further divided) means an ex- 
ceedingly minute resisting particle. ‘The visi- 
ble universe is built up of such particles, held 
together by an influence called, 2d. Aftraction, 
which word implies that all the atoms, whether 
separate or already joined into masses, tend to- 
wards each other, and all other masses, with 
force proportioned to their various proximity. 
3d. Repulsion means that, under certain known 
circumstances, as of heat diffused among the 
particles, their attraction is countervailed or 
resisted, and they tend to separate with foree 
proportioned to their proximity. 4th. Inertia 
expresses the fact, that the atoms, as regards 
motion, have a stubbornness about them which 
tends always to keep them in their existing 
state, whatever it may be. Hence bodies neither 
acquire motion, nor lose motion, nor bend in 
motion, but in exact proportion to the force 





pneumatic apparatus as in the breathing chest ; 





applied. A person comprehendipg fully the 
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these ‘words, may predict or an- 
Se anti “Ay many of the facts and 
pa which the — see of a 
’ Jay to him. 'o give the reason or 
Mi cation of any fact, means only to shew its 
accordance with a truth or principle ; 
and it will be found that this volume is merely 
an enumeration of a vast mass of the most 
important facts or phenomena of nature and 
art, classified so as to be explained by the four 
physical truths, and so as mutually to illustrate 
each other. They will be distributed under 
the following five heads or divisions :— 

“ Chap. I.—Somatology and Dynamics {from 
Greek’ words signifying a discourse on bodies 
and force or eer); four truths made to 

i y the constitution of masses, 
and the motions going on among them. 

“Chap. II.—Mechanics (from the Greek 
word signifying a machine); the four truths 
exp peculiarities of state and motion 
amo. id bodies. 

“ . Til.—Hydrodynamics (from Greek 
words signifying water and force); the truths 
explaining the peculiarities of state and motion 

finid bodies. Sect. 1. Hydrostatics (wa- 
ter at rest). 2. Pneumatics (air phenomena). 
3. Hydraulics (water or fluid in motion). 4. 
Acoustics (phenomena of sound and hearing). 

“ Chap. [V.—The truths aiding to explain 
the more recondite phenomena of imponderable 
substance, under the heads of—Sect. 1. Caloric 
or heat. 2. Optics—light. 3. Electricity, from 
the Greek word signifying amber; for the 
electric light was first obtained from amber. 
4, Magnetism. _ 

“ Chap, V.— Astronomy — phenomena of the 
heavens. 

“Under each chapter will be ranged the 
illustrations afforded by the animal economy, 
Animal and Medical Physics.” 

Atom is thus explained :— 

“ The smallest portion of any substance 
which the human eye can perceive, is still a 
mass of many ultimate atoms or particles, which 
may be separated from each other, or newly 
arranged, but which cannot individually be 
hurt or destroyed. A particle of powdered 
marble, hardly visible to the naked eye, still 
appears to the microscope a block susceptible of 
indefinite division; and, when broken by fit 
instruments, until the microscope can hardly 
discover the separate particles of the fine pow- 
der, these may be yet farther divided by dis. 
solving them in an acid, until the whole become 
absolutely invisible, as part of a transparent 
liquid, A small mass of gold may be hammered 
into thin leaf, or drawn into fine wire, or cut 
into almost invisible parts, or liquefied in a cru- 
cible, or dissolved in acid, or dissipated by in- 
tense heat into vapour; yet, after any and all 
of these changes, the atoms can be collected 
again, and the original gold can be exhibited in 
its pristine state, without the slightest diminu- 
tion or And all the substances or ele- 
ments of which our globe is composed may thus 
be cut, torn, bruised, ground, &c, a thousand 
times, but are always recoverable as perfect as 
at first. And, with respect to delicate combi- 
nations of these elements, such as we see in 
animal and vegetable substances, although it 
be beyond human art originally to form or to 
imitate many of them, still, in their decompo- 


sition and apparent destruction, the accom- 
plished chemist of the present day does not lose 
8 single atom. The coal which burns in his 
apparatus until only a little ash remains be- 
hind, or the wax-taper which seems to vanish 
al in flame, or the portion of animal 
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disappears ; all these phenomena are now proved 
to be only changes of connexion and arrange- 
ment among the indestructible ultimate atoms ; 
and the chemist can offer all the elements 
again, mixed or separate, as desired, for any of 
the useful purposes to which they are severally 
applicable. When the funeral piles of the an- 
cients, with their charge of human relict, ap- 
to be wholly consumed, and left the 
idea with survivors that no base use could 
be made in after time of what had been the 
material dwelling of a noble or beloved spirit, 
the flames had only, as it were, scattered the 
everlasting blocks of which a former edifice had 
been constructed, but which were soon to serve 
again in new combinations.” 

Attraction is thus explained :—~ 

S of wood floating in a pond approach 
each other, and afterwards remain in contact. 
The wreck of a ship, in a smooth sea after a 
storm, is often seen gathered into heaps. Two 
bullets or plummets, suspended by strings near 
to each other, are found by the delicate test of 
the torsion balance to attract each other, and 
therefore not to hang quite perpendicularly. 
A plummet suspended near the side of a moun. 
tain, inclines towards it in a degree propor- 
tioned to its magnitude; as was ascertained by 
the well-known trials of Dr. Maskeleyne near 
the mountain Skehalion, in Scotland. And the 
reason why the plummet tends much more 
strongly towards the earth than towards the 
hill, is only that the earth is larger than the 
hill. And at New South Wales, which is a 
point on our globe nearly opposite to England, 
plummets hang and fall towards the centre of 
the globe, exactly as they do here, so that they 
are hanging up and falling towards England, 
and the people there are standing with their 
feet towards us. Weight, therefore, is merel 
general attraction acting every where. But it 
is owing to this general attraction that our 
earth itself is a globe. All its parts being 
drawn towards each other, that is towards a 
common centre, the mass assumes the spherical 
or rounded form. And the moon also is round, 
and all the planets are round ; the glorious sun, 
so much large than all these, is round: prov- 
ing that all must at one time have been fluid, 
and that they are all subject to the same law, 
Other instances of roundness from this cause 


are—the particles of a mist or fog ing in 
air, these mutually attracting and lescing 
into larger drops, and forming rain ; dew-drops ; 


water trickling on a duck’s wing; the téar 
dropping from the cheek ; drops of laudanum ; 
globules of mercury, like pure silver beads, co- 
alescing when near, and forming larger ones ; 
melted lead allowed to rain down from an ele- 
vated sieve, which cools as it descends, so as to 
retain the form of its liquid drops, and becomes 
the spherical shot-lead of the sportsman. The 
cause of the extraordinary phenomenon which 
we call attraction acts at all distances. The 
moon, though 240,000 miles from the earth, by 
her attraction raises the water of the ocean 
under her, and forms what we call the tide. 
The sun, still farther off, has a similar influ- 
ence; and when the sun and moon act in 
the same direction, we have the spring tides. 
The planets, those apparently little wandering 
points in the heaven, yet pee their attrac- 
tion, the motion of our in her orbit, 
quickening it when she is approaching them, 
retarding it when she is secsting.” 

The extreme simplicity and clearness of ar- 


rts amg throughout this volume are points 
ting particular notice, and ones in which 
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directs the stream of thought, that the reader 
runs through the book with a kind of intuitive 
anticipation in every place of what is im. 
mediately to follow. The pleasure attend. 
ing such a mode of learning, and the force 
with which the new ideas are thus impressed 
upon the mind, can only be truly conceived of 
by him who has had the experience. Perfect 
arrangement has enabled the author not only 
to describe every where with the greatest clear. 
ness, but also with such rere | brevity, 
that we doubt whether any single volume exists 
having such a condensation of important mat. 
ter. It may be considered as made up of lively 
descriptions of the most interesting phenomena 
of nature and processes of art, and where the 
mind’s eye can trace clearly the philosophical 
links which connect them, while no disgust can 
arise to common readers from the frequent oc- 
currence of pure abstractions or dry scholastic 
propositions. 

To give an idea of the condensation of mat- 
ter in the volume, we may enumerate the fol- 
lowing as part of the subjects clearly treated in 
one short chapter on pneumatics :—air-gun, 
air-pump, common pumps, diving-bell, com- 
pressed air fountains, syphon, barometer, cup- 
ping apparatus, boiling and distilling, steam- 
engines, explosions, climate, phenomena of the 
weather, balloons, warming and ventillating 
houses, winds, &c. 

We shall recur again to this volume. 














CHINESE ROMANCE, 
A CHINESE romance, called ‘* Tu-Kiao-Li, 
or the Two Cousins,”’ has been translated into 
French, by M. Abel Rémusat. The following 
outline of the story may be interesting, as com~- 
prehending a sketch of Chinese manners. 
Mr. Pe, a scholar of the highest rank, had a 
daughter called Hungiu, whose beauty and 
talents consoled him for the greatest affliction 
which a Chinese can sustain, that of not having 
a son. A widower, and approaching his six. 
tieth year, he was solely occupied with endea. 
vouring to discover among the young men, not 
the most noble or the most rich (for in the 
good country of China merit leads infallibly to 
fortune), but a son-in-law worthy of his child, 
One day when he was carousing with some 
friends, and making verses on China-asters (for 
it is to be observed, that wine, poetry, and 
flowers, are intimately connected in the Chinese 
imagination), surprised by sleep before he had 
accomplished his poetical task, he ran the risk 
of being fined ten large cups, if his gt 
apprised by a servant of what had occurred, had 
not com » and secretly conveyed to her 
father, the verses required. This amiable stra- 
tagem of the young lady’s was soon discovered, 
andthe greatness of her merit suggested to an old 
lord called Yang the idea of asking her in mar. 
iage for his son. For this api ow he deputed 
to fir. Pe an astrologer, who, affecting to be en- 
gased in drawing the horescope of the old man, 
t fall certain flattering expressions respecting 
young Yang-Fang. The old scholar being, as ob- 
served, resolved to have no one but a man of real 
merit for his son-in-law, determined to j 
for himself of Yang-Fang, who unfi 
roved worthless, The resentment of the old 
rd at the rejection of his son was so lively, 
that he contrived to cause Mr. Pe to be sent 
on the dangerous mission of going to treat for 
the ransom of the emperor, who was at that 
time a captive among the Tartars. ‘po rary 
of the undertaking was not what most 
Mr. Pe, whose firm and severe character bore 
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Hungin exposed to the persecutions of Yang. 
He imparted his fears to his brother-in-law, 
Dr. Gou, who offered to take his niece to his 
own house. That being done, Mr. Pe received 
the farewell of his daughter, made the three 
reverences prescribed by the rites, and set 
bravely forward on the road to Tartary. 

Dr. Gou, desirous that Yang should lose all 
traces of Hungiu, conducted her to Nanking, 
where she passed for his daughter. The pre- 
cocious talents of a student named Sce-Yeoupe 
caused the uncle to conceive the notion of 
giving him to his niece, for a protector and a 
husband. For that purpose he employed a fe- 
male go-between, whose office is as honourable 
in China, as it is generally equivocal in other 
countries. The young man, more prudent or 
more curious than the greater part of hiscountry- 
men, wished, before entering into any engage- 
ment, to see the young beauty who was offered 
to him. Assisted by the instructions of the 
lady go-between, he placed himself in ambus- 
cade, and saw at a window, instead of Hungiu, 
Dr. Gou’s own daughter, who seemed to him 
to be only moderately handsome. Determined 
to have for a companion no one who was not 
perfection, he politely declined the alliance. 
The doctor, piqued at his conduct, successfully 
used his credit with the young scholar’s supe- 
riors to withdraw from him his degree of ba- 
chelor, on the score of his rudeness. 

In the mean while, Mr. Pe, having returned 
from his mission, took his daughter home. 
Sce-Yeoupe, less afflicted by his disgrace than 
tormented with the desire of finding a wife 
after his own heart, suddenly received a mes- 
‘ from one of his uncles, who, destitute of 
children, invited him to come to him, and 
offered to adopt him. Sce, hoping to find in 
the capital, more easily than elsewhere, a wife 
such as his imagination pictured, set off with a 
single servant. He had proceeded but a few 
leagnes, when he was stopped by a man, who 
seized the bridle of his horse, and attempted to 
wrest his whip from him. Sce, who took the 
man for a thief or a madman, resisted. The 
stranger persevered, and at last told him that 
his wife had been carried off, that he had 
applied to a conjuror for his magical assistance 
in recovering her, that the conjuror predicted 
that he would meet a young gentleman dressed 
like Sce, whose whip he enjoined him to take, 

romising that in that event he would recover 
is wife. The conjuror had added, that the 
young gentleman was in search of a wife. 
These last words struck Sce-Yeoupe, who, not- 
withstanding his great intelligence, was a be- 
liever in astrology. He gave up his = to 
the stranger, a him only a willow- 
branch in return. In climbing one of the 
willows, however, which bordered the road, 
the poor man descried his wife in a chapel 
where the villains had confined her. This 
miraculous adventure decided Sce-Yeoupe not 
to go to his uncle until he had consulted the 
conjuror. Surprised by night, our traveller 
was compelled to stop at a monastery. It was 
one which Mr. Pe, who was religiously devoted 
to Bouddha, had formerly built, near the town 
of Kinchi, in which he resided, in the hope of 
obtaining a son. One of its inmates related 
these details to the young man, and did not 
forget to expatiate on the merit of the daughter 
of the pious founder. At this recital, the vague 
desires of Sce-Yeoupe changed into real love, 
and his destiny was fixed. Not being able to 
sleep, he walked by moonlight about the mo- 
nastery. A light guided him to a closet where 
two pe. tees were drinking, and endeavour- 
ing to some sonnets on a subject which 
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Sce-Yeoute, who told him that at Dr, Gou’s 


sort of competition invented by Mr. Pe to}request he had been replaced in his 


guide him in his choice of a son-in-law. The 
young men having explained to their visitor 


The joy which this news gave him, induced 
him to communicate to his Fred thee of 


what they were about, shewed him the young} his journey. The latter, who for a long time 


lady’s verses. The beauty of this piece, worthy 
of the genii, inspired Sce-Yeoupe, who wrote 
extemporaneously two sonnets, full of grace, on 
the subject proposed. His new friends, con- 
scious of the superiority of his verses, resolved 
to appropriate them. The name of Tchang 
was put at the bottom of Sce-Yeoupe’s first 
production, and that of our hero at the bottom 
of Tchang’s. Mr. Pe, charmed with the piece 
which bore Tchang’s name, hastened to choose 
a fortunate day, and invited the author to din- 
ner. But, always suspicious, the old scholar, 
while praising the sonnet, requested the young 
poet to compose a new one on the same subject. 
Tchang’s memory serving him, he recited Sce- 
Yeoupe’s second piece. Hungiu, however, ap- 
prised by Yanson, her maid, of the unfavour- 
able mien of her admirer, obtained from her 
father a promise not to precipitate matters. 
Tchang, therefore, was admitted into the house 
only as a preceptor to a young nephew of Mr. 
Pe’s. 

Sce-Yeoupe, although mortified at the pre- 
ference which had been given to the bad verses 
of his rival, could not withdraw himself from 
the neighbourhood of Miss Hungiu. One day 
Tchang learned that his host was about to 
prove him again, and to ask him to compose 
some verses on a tree just in blossom. He 
hastened to summon Sce-Yeoupe to his aid, led 
him into the garden, pointed out to him, on the 
other side of an espalier which formed the en- 
closure of the inner apartments, a pear-tree in 
full bloom, and invited him to celebrate it in 
poetry. Sce-Yeoupe yielded to the inspiration 
of the moment; and Tchang graved on his 
memory the verses which escaped him. Pre- 
sently, being called forby Mr. Pe, he was 
obliged to leave Sce in the garden. Hungiu, 
who had long wished to see the pretender to 
her hand, hearing somebody walking near the 
espalier, and conceiving that it could be no one 
but Tchang, softly peeped through the leaves, 
and was very much pleased with the young man 
whom she saw. She scolded Yanson for her 
false report. Yanson, much surprised, hastened 
to ascertain the fact. At the sight of so hand- 
some a young man she was seized with joy and 
fright. Sce-Yeoupe ran to her, mentioned hia 
name, and complained of the reception which 
her mistress had given to his verses. The cha- 
ritable Yanson advised him to write them again ; 
offering to carry them to her mistress. At the 
sight of the verses, Hungiu suspected Tchang’s 
roguery ; and to clear up the matter, deter- 
mined that she would ‘herself prove Sce’s ta- 
lents. By means of Yanson, she proposed to 
him a subject in accordance with the singular- 
ity of their situation. Sce-Yeoupe composéd 
the verses instantly, with a talent proportioned 
to his love. Hungiu had a great mind to dis- 
cover all to her father, but was restrained by 
the fear that he would blame the kind of cor- 
respondence which she’ had allowed herself to 
enter into with a young man. It also struck 
her, that by removing Sce-Yeoupe, Tchang’s 
incapacity would appear of itself. She con- 
tented herself, therefore, with telling her lover 
to go to Nanking to Dr. Gou, and to beg him 
to be his advocate. 

Sce-Yeoupe, more amorous than ever, set off 
for Nanking, a little embarrassed, however, at 
the thought of appearing before Dr. Gon, 
whose resentment he feared. On the way, 
he met one of his fellow-students, called 


had entertained views on Miss Pe, preten 
that Dr. Gou had quitted Nanking, to remn 
to court; which greatly annoyed Sce-Yeoupe, 
who had not calculated on having to go such 
a distance. His comrade offered him several 
ounces of silver, and pressed him to continue 
his route. The traitor then proceeded himself 
to Nanking, waited on Dr. Gon, after i 
the usual presents, and represented himself as 
Sce-Yeoupe’s brother ; sent by him to apolo. 
gise for the past, and to entreat Dr. Gou’s in. 
terest with his niece. Furnished with the let. 
ter which he wished for, he repaired to Kinchi, 
where he was favourably received by Mr. Pe. 
But in the person of Tchang he found a for. 
midable antagonist. The two rascals, of whom 
one had stolen the name and the ether the 
verses of Sce-Yeoupe, wrote epi Ss u 
each other, which, joined to ether indlestions, 
ended in their being unmasked. 

In the meanwhile, Sce was travelling towards 
Pekin, when he was attacked and plundered 
by robbers. He sought in his poetical talent 
a remedy for this disaster. A magistrate 
of the little town of Tseou, Mr. Li, was de. 
sirous of having some verses to put at the bot. 
tom of a screen which he wished to present to 
the judge of the province. Sce composed the 
verses, on the assurance that Mr. Li would place 
him in a condition to reach Pekin. But the 
latter was in no hurry to fulfil his promise. 
As Sce was walking in the magistrate’s park, 
he saw a boy of about sixteen, of a most 
pleasing appearance, come out of a contiguous 
garden. They became acquainted, and the 
most ardent friendship sprung up between them. 
Sce-Yeoupe having told the unknown his name 
and that of his family, the latter, in return, 
informed him that he was called Lo-Mingli, 
and that he was living with his mother and a 
twin-sister, who from a window had seen Sce- 
Yeoupe in the garden. Sce replied to the con- 
fidence of young Lo, by confessing that it was 
love for a young lady of the name of Hungiu 
which led him to Pekin. This confession 
threw Lo into a fit of reflection. He had pro- 
mised Sce to make other disclosures in reply to 
his; but he was silent. At last, being pressed 
by Sce-Yeoupe, he acknowledged to him that, 
if by chance his heart had been free, he should 
have wished to see him united to his sister, 
who had been smitten with his graces. 
Yeoupe was very far from being unfaithful to 
Miss Pe, but he had never seen her, while he 
was enabled to judge of the beauty of Miss Lo 
by that of her brother, whom she resembled in 
every feature. He replied therefore to his 
young friend, that, notwithstanding his pre- 
vious engagements, if his sister did not disdain 
his love, he was ready to plight to her his faith. 
Lo-Mingli assured him that although his sister 
well knew that the rank of the first wife was 
the most honourable, she would not the less 
willingly consent to become the second wife of 
such a man as Sce, provided Miss Hungiu 
would consent. This doubt appeared to the 
young man to be injurious to his mistress. 
“ Where did you ever,” he exclaimed, “‘ see 
a wise girl nourish jealousy in her heart ?” 
Lo, enchanted with this result, forced Sce to 
accept several ounces of silver and some jewels, 
and after the most affectionate parting, the 
young bachelor pursued his journey. 

At a little distance from Tseou, he met the 
train of the judge of the province, whom he 
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be his uncle, and who adopted him 
per had to his intention. Sce-Yeoupe, after 
having received the compliments of the retinue 
of his adopted father, and especially of the 
hero of the screen, continued his way to Pekin. 
Dr. Gou was then there. Sce, on his first 
visit, discovered the artifice of the homonyme, 
and the doctor to write to Mr. Pe to 
set it right. Elevated to the rank of licentiate, 
and soon after to that of doctor, he was so for- 
tunate in his examinations, that it was in- 
tended that he should enter into the Hall of 
Jasper ; which is, in fact, the University of 
Pekin. But, in consequence of a cabal formed 
among the sons of some rich courtiers, he was 
sent as a simple judge to the department of 
Hangtcheou. Sce did not object to this ap- 
pointment ; satisfied to quit the capital, and to 
be able to go through Nanking and Tseou. On 
his arrival at the latter, he found Lo-Mingli’s 
door shut, and the house deserted. He re- 
paired to Nanking, and called on Mr. Pe, but 
was so unlucky as to learn that he was absent. 
This gentleman was gone on an excursion to 
Woulin ; hoping to find in that rendezvous of 
the wits of the empire, the son-in-law for whom 
he had hitherto fruitlessly searched. He had 
quitted his house with the less regret, as he 
had not left his dear Hungiu alone. His sister, 
Mrs. Lo, had sometime before come to live 
with him, accompanied by a son seven years 
old, and a charming daughter of seventeen, 
who was no other than the amiable Lo-Mingli, 
who has already figured in this history ; and 
who, even by the confession of Mr. Pe, was 
not inferior in poetical talent and beauty to 
Hungiu herself. Mr. Pe’s embarrassment was 
thus much increased; for instead of one hus- 
band, he had now to look about for two. It 
may easily be conceived, ftom the intimacy in 
which the two fair cousins lived, that they 
mutually imparted their secrets ; a confidenee 
which was soon followed by a solemn promise 
never to te. 

Afflicted at not having been able to form 
any arrangements with the parents of his two 
mistresses, Sce repairéd to his post in the 
Hangtcheou. Old Yang, the same who had 
been desirous of marrying his son to Miss Pe, 
was then the governor of that province. He 
had a daughter, whom he determined to marry 
to Sce. For his go-between he chose the iden- 
tical Tchang, whom we saw at Mr. Pe’s house. 
This rogue, conceiving that Sce’s love for Miss 
Hungin would be an insurmountable obstacle 
to the governor’s project, bethought him of 
passing her as dead. Sce, in despair, deter- 
mined to remain faithful to her memory. 
Yang, outraged by his refusal, threw so many 
annoyances in ‘his way, that the young judge 
sent in his resignation, and to escape Yang's 
pursuit, repaired to the neighbourhood of Wou- 
lin, to the cave of the Emperor Ju, almost 
without attendants, and under the name of 
Lieou. It was the old conjuror, the same 
whom he had consulted in the preceding year, 
who advised him to take that direction ; pro- 
mising him a double marriage, and the rank of 
member of the university ; two pieces of good 
fortune which at that time appeared to Sce to 
be equally improbable. Mr. Pe, on his part, 
apprehensive of the importunate civilities of 

or Yang, travelled under the name of 
Hoangfou. Not being able to find among the 
assembled wits at Woulin any but young cox- 
combs, who pushed their impudence so far as 
to boast before him of their pretended intimacy 
with the Counsellor of State, Pe, he crossed 
the western lake, and went to visit the cave of 


old man was not long in discovering the merit 
of the young one. He congratulated himself 
on having at last discovered a son-in-law to his 
mind. But would not his niece complain of 
his having forgotten her for his daughter ? 
To obviate this inconvenience, he determined 
to offer both to Lieou. The latter opened 
the state of his heart, and informed Hoangfou, 
that of his two mistresses the one was like a 
broken lute, and the other had disappeared 
without leaving any traces. Urged by the 
old man, he nevertheless consented to the 
double union proposed to him, and promised to 
return to Kinchi. Scarcely had this part of 
the conjuror’s prediction been accomplished, 
before the other was verified. On crossing the 
river, Sce was recognised by the people of the 
sub-prefect. They eagerly paid him the salute 
due to an inhabitant of the Hall of Jasper, 
and conducted him to the governor, who en- 
treated him to forget the injuries he had re- 
ceived, and shewed him the Imperial Gazette, 
in which he found the emperor’s decree, es- 
tablishing him in that rank. 

On learning the engagements into which 
Mr. Pe had entered with young Lieou, the 
dissatisfaction of the two cousins was extreme. 
Dr. Gou’s letter had arrived during Mr. Pe’s 
absence. They hastened to put it in his 
hands. The old man was exceedingly morti- 
fied at having engaged with Mr. Lieou, now 
that young Sce, for whose alliance he had al- 
ways wished, offered himself, with the recom- 
mendation of his brother-in-law. Tchang, on 
his side, who had so much reparation to make 
to Sce-Yeoupe, told him that he had deceived 
him in announcing the death of Miss Hungiu. 
Enchanted at this news, and blessed with a 
character free from rancour, Sce merely burst 
into a violent fit of laughter, and set off for 
Kinchi, in order to break his engagements 
with Mr. Hoangfou. On his arrival, he in- 
formed himself of the old man’s residence. 
Introduced to Mr. Pe by his servants, he 
told him that as his mistress had not seen 
the nine fountains, which he had believed, 
he could not keep his promise; and in order 
that there might be no doubt in the case, he 
declared his true name. Mr. Pe, delighted 
with this explanation, apprised Sce-Yeoupe that 
he was speaking to Hungiu’s father, and Miss 
Lo’s uncle. The marriage was instantly con- 
cluded; and it was not without an astonish- 
ment mingled with joy, that Sce-Yeoupe re- 
cognised in his second wife, not the sister of 
his young friend, but the amiable Lo-Mingli ; 
the remembrance of whom was so dear to his 
heart. 








Rambles in Madeira and in Portugal, in the 
early part of 1826. 12mo. pp. 380. Lon- 
don, 1827. C. and J. Rivington. 

Witnovut much original matter, there is 

enough both of information and amusement to 

render this volume well worth the attention of 
fireside travellers. Much of the description is 
given with that vivid colouring which speaks 
the writer a true lover of nature; he quite 
revels in ‘* groves of green myrtle.” What 
would our readers say to passing the present 
summer in such a dwelling as the following ? 
‘¢ The house is a very pretty one; it has not 
been long built, and in fact only a portion of 
the apartments has as yet been used for resi- 
dence ; but there are more than enough for our 
accommodation. The situation is delightful, 
scarcely a quarter of an hour’s walk from 
Funchal; and enjoying, from its comparative 





the Emperor Ju. Lieou and he met ; and the 


the city, (which, though so near, is scarcely 
visible from the orange trees and cypresses that 
embower us)—and to the bay, and coast, and 
the blue desertas beyond. Close on the west is 
the St. Luzia ravine, the further side of which 
rises to a considerable height : its cliff terraced, 
in the way I formerly described, into little 
gardens and vine grounds, and crowned by the 
trees and trellices of the Achado quinta. Our 
great luxury, however, is the garden: it is one 
of the largest and most beautiful in the island ; 
a Spacious vine corridor runs round nearly its 
whole extent, under the green arches of which, 
in summer, you may either ride or walk in cool- 
ness; while the interior space forms a ‘ leafy 
labyrinth,’ in which trees and shrubs, flowers 
and fruits of every clime and hue, are crowded 
into a wilderness of shade and beauty. The 
higher part of the ground, upon which stands 
the house, is elevated considerably above the 
rest, and is divided from it by a terrace of con- 
siderable height. This circumstance is of very 
happy effect for the beauty of the garden: it 
in a manner doubles its extent, and multiplies 
its variety ; while the wall of the terrace, in 
some parts nearly twenty feet high, affords an 
admirable field for every species of tropical 
creeper to luxuriate, as it were, at full length, 
and to put forth its leaf and blossoms to the sun 
in all the fearlessness which such a climate and 
aspect justify. Above the house the ground 
rises another step, and the boundary of the 
garden here is a wall of native rock, which is 
already half veiled by the trees and trailing 
plants, interposed to relieve its ruggedness. 
The freshness of the scene is completed by the 
tanks, always copiously supplied with running 
water, and which a little trouble might, I 
think, bring into play as fountains. The ef- 
fect here would be delicious—to watch the ele. 
ment springing light from the basin.” 
Surrounded by such scenes as these :— 
“The road isa very good one, but the steepness 
of the mountain renders necessary a zig-zag 
formation, which gives us full leisure to enjoy 
the scene. It increases in interest as we get 
down; the lower steeps and slopes are covered 
with chestnut trees, over which are trained 
vines, and though neither are just now in leaf, the 
effect is one of great richness. Ever and anon 
you see orange trees interspersed with them, 
apparently of greater size and of more luxuriant 
bearing than those on the south of the island ; 
and along the brooks at the bottom a few ba- 
nanas are scattered, as if by nature, with that 
effect at once picturesque and oriental, which I 
think is ever to the plant. The lanes that 
lead through this fruit forest are often hollow, 
with luxuriant hedges of myrtle or pomegra- 
nate; and, sheltering in their intricacies a 
variety of flowers, I frequently distinguished 
a new and very beautiful species of iris, The 
bottom of the valley is of a very broken surface, 
though its inequalities are hardly distinguish. 
able from the heights above. You are inces- 
santly ascending the sides of one hollow, or 
descending another; and crossing in each a 
lively mountain stream, in the full eagerness of 
its course to the sea. The immediate scenes that. 
open at every step in treading these sylvan in. 
tricacies, are often quite perfect in the richness 
and wildness of their composition ; but to com- 
plete the enchantment of the picture, there are 
always the mountains, rearing their dark steeps 
as a magnificent background ; and the ocean, 
of whose bright expanse we continually get 
glimpses through the opening of the valleys 

ow, * 2 * + 

“ A beautiful sunny morning. We took a 





elevation, a beautiful view down the valley to 





ride towards the Mount Church by the direct 
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high walls of the quintas and terraces which 

this ascent to the mountains—and yet 





are almost invariably crowned of low 
square pillars, that support the arches and 
trellices of the vine corridors; the ium 


and fuchsia, and a variety of beautiful flowering 
shrubs from the gardrns within, surmount the 
fence, and bush out their exuberance of flowers 
down to our reach; the creeping plants, it may 
be believed, are still greater truants— while 
from the holes in the wall, intended to give 
passage for the moisture from the terraced 
earth, a number of pretty flowering weeds take 
root, and hang down their green tresses with 
very graceful effect. Each garden, moreover, 
has its summer-house, or belvidere, overlooking 
the road: they are often of a very pretty con- 
struction ; and the sound of your horse’s feet 
has not uncommonly the effect of inducing some 
dark-eyed tenant of its shelter to look through 
the lattice. * * ”, + 

‘© We landed under the Cape at the Fonte 
Pedrida, a little fountain of delicious water 
which breaks out at its base. The spot isa 
pretty one, inaccessible except by boats; and 
I rather wondered that it was not occupied by 
a little chapel or hermitage. To an anchoret 
whose ‘ feast’ comprehended only 

e h » 

dee. ce reer 
the little nook might be made to afford abund- 
ance. In one of the chapels of the church of 
Cama de Lobos we saw the corpse of a young 
girl awaiting interment; she was laid out on a 
carpet in a white dress, her feet tied together, 
her hands clasped, a wreath of flowers round 
her -head, and wild jonquils strewed over the 
corpse ; the face was exposed, and wore a pla- 
cidity of aspect not unaccordant with this gaiety 
of attire. Riding home, we met aman bearing 
on a tray the corpse of a child similarly decked 
out, and doubtless to the same destination.” 

One sketch of the human figures on the can- 
vass, and we have done. 

* A Portuguese ball in the evening. The 
ladies are carried in palanquins, and each re- 
ceived at the street entrance by the master of 
the house—or if there be more than one lady, 
by some gentlemen deputed for that purpose— 
who takes her hand, and so ushers her up stairs. 
There is much of this elaborate gallantry ob- 
servable in the manner of the Portuguese to- 
wards the sex. Thus,a man never passes a 
lady in the street, or in her balcony, without 
taking off his hat, and this whether he be ac- 
quainted with her or not. We understand 
they used to offer a similar mark of respect to 
the English ladies, but desisted on i 
that our gentlemen did not reciprocate in the 
same h towards the fair Portuguezas. 
I don’t think that this difference in the man- 
ners of the two people does us credit. Not 
that all that kind of homage means much. 
In this, as in a more serious concern, our 
southern neighbours may seem to have the 
advantage in the practices of external devo- 
tion ; but it would be a mistake to infer from 
thence, that there is with us less of that ser- 
— of the pars which, after all, is the one 
thing needfi e was lange, bab] 
two hun including” most as aesee 
rank and fashion of the island. We found 


the ladies all seated together in one room, and | though perha 
the effect of this concentration was sufficiently 
dazzling. Some people deny that there is any 
standard of female beauty; and, at any rate, 
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tions, as well as complexional and sentimental 
considerations, interfere more with our percep- 
tions in respect to this than any other object of 
taste. It is not i i that we enter 
into the merits of a style of beauty very diffe. 
rent from that which we have been accustomed 
to. Perhaps it is owing to this circumstance 
that I was not struck by so many instances. of 
individual attractiveness as might have been 
expected in so crowded a galaxy. The traits 
that first strike a stranger in a Portuguese 
belle, are the tendency to embonpoint in the 
figure, and to darkness—I had almost said 
swarthiness, in complexion. This last cha- 
racter, however, is not particularly obvious 
by candle-light ; and it is always relieved by 
the most raven hair, and eyes such as one 
seldom sees elsewhere—so large and black — 
if their fire were softened by a longer lash, 
and their expression less fixed, there would 
be no resisting them. I fancy, too, that 
their effect would be rather greater in a téte- 
a-téte than in a circle like this, where, look« 
ing round, one sees on all sides the same 
eyes—and which all (it is every where the re- 
proach of black eyes) say always the same 
thing. Their dress was perfectly in the English 
fashion ; and, in general, there was something 
not un-English in their mise and tournure. 
The superiority of French women in these 
matters is incontestable. Perhaps we may ac- 
count for it something on the principle by 
which Dr. Johnson explained the excellence of 
our neighbours in cookery, when he suspected 
that the inferiority of their meats rendered 
indispensable some extraordinary skill in dress- 
ing it. The general arrangement and pro- 
of the evening was very English too.* 
may dane remarkably well, the men as well 
as the women. Indeed, it is, I believe, the 
great end and occupation of the earlier part of 
their existence. We came away at two o’clock ; 
few of the English staid later; but among 
the Portuguese, the more ardent spirits kept 
up the dance till long after day-break, when 
it is customary to serve up caldo, a sort of 
chicken-broth, for their refreshment.” 

There are some clever notes at the end, very 
superior in language to the rest of the work, 
which is in many very carelessly written. 
The account of Portugal défends it from divers 
accusations of Mrs. Baillie’s; and the statisti- 
cal tables are curious and contain much useful 
information. The blemish. of the volume is, 
that it dwells with pleased prolixity on matters, 
like lost pocket-books, of no value to any one 
but the owner. 





Narrative of an Excursion from Corfu to 
Smyrna; comprising a Progress through 
Albania and the North of Greece; with 
some Account of Athens: to which is an- 
nexed, a Translation of the Eraste of Plato. 
By the Author of “ Letters from Palestine.” 
8vo. pp. 271. London, 1827. Black, Young, 
and Black. 

PUBLISHED too late in the day! the ground 

has been too thoroughly beaten to have either 

interest or novelty left; moreover, what of 
attraction there is, centres in passing events. 

Greece at present leaves us little time or incli- 

nation to turn back seven or eight years, 

more especially when every desire for informa- 

* « Two circumstances struck me as rather peculiar, 

hardly worth pentiente 








there is no doubt but that habits and associa=¢ 


: ——————— 
tion—every feeling of romance—may be 4 
amply gratified by the numerous tomes which 
already crowd our shelves. Perhaps the fol. 
lowing anecdotes may = effect, if not ori. 
ginality, to recommend them. The 

Ali Pasha : teed 

‘“* The secretary carried us through several 
chambers, decorated with much cost and bar. 
barous splendour. The wainscot of one of the 
princi saloons is inlaid with motherof. 
pearl, ebony, coral, and ivory ; but the work. 
manship. seems harsh and ungraceful. The 
ceiling is Lag as with massive gilding, the 
effect of which is rather cumbrous than orna. 
mental: ‘ not graced with elegancy, but 
daubed with cost.’ Pillars, of a composition 
to resemble the richest marble, support the 
compartments, and the cornice is coloured with 
some imperfect efforts at arabesque painting. 
There is, however, one article extremely ele. 
gant and well-finished—a low sofa, carried 
round three-fourths of the room, covered with 
dark velvet, tastefully embroidered, and hung 
with gold fringe. The general arrangement of 
the rooms is certainly grand and imposing, 
though occasionally deformed by much bad 
taste. I should not omit to mention, that our 
conductor desired us to notice two very hand- 
some carpets, which he gave us to understand 
were of British manufacture. In the apart. 
ment where Ali sleeps, the walls are hung 
with sabres and fire-arms of different descrip. 
tions ; all of which are ornamented with pre. 
cious. stones. One of the cimeters is pro- 
fusely adorned with diamonds and rubies, and 
a particular musket has a cartouche-box, stud- 
ded with brilliants of surpassing splendour, 
the central stone being nearly the size of a 
= A fowling-piece, sent to the one by 

monaparte, is enri with gems ; 

h this last article is considered to derive 
its chief value from the circumstance of hav- 
ing been once the property of the imperial 
warrior, by whom it was presented. The 
chamber opens into a long and spacious gal- 
at by at one extremity we observed a singu- 
larly awkward piece of furniture, resembling 
a large old-fashioned arm-chair. So useless 
an article in a Turkish palace induced me to 
inquire the purpose to which it was applied ; 
and I was informed that, on certain festivals, 
the pasha gives an entertainment for the di- 
version of the children of the principal fami- 
lies in the capital, who on such occasions as- 
semble in the gallery. Ali himself always at- 
tends, to encourage and assist their gaiety ; 
and, while reclining on this cumbrous seat, 
distributes to them, as they are successively 
presented to him, baskets of sweetmeats, and 
such other tokens of regard as are suited to 
their respective ages and condition.” 

Account of Veli, his son :-— 

“ We left Larissa, and arrived at the pa 
lace of the Vizier in little more than two 
hours. The building, though less extensive 
than the seraglio of Ali, is more uniform and 
elegant in its structure, and presents a very 
handsome and imposing appearance. Where 
the administration of a rich and populous dis- 
trict resides in a single individual, his levées 
will of course be very numerously attended. 
Suitors of various descriptions were waiting in 
the outer court, and crowding the entrance to 
the audience-chamber; but the letter of Ali 
Pasha procured for us an immediate admission. 
The following is nearly a literal translation :— 
* To the Vizier Veli Pasha, this Letier is 

addressed. 


<< ¢ My much beloved son, I kiss your eyes! 








Four English gentlemen (si-ysrssexpudrigdw) are 
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travelling from hence to Larissa; they are 
friends to the Sublime Porte, and attached to 
the interests of our family. I entreat you to 
receive them courteously, and to supply them 
with every requisite for the successful prosecu- 
tion of their tour; for I regard them as my 
most esteemed friends. I salute you tenderly.’ 
The vizier was reclining, after the manner of 
the Orientals, at the upper end of a sumptuous 

t; the officers of his household, and 
others his ministers and attendants, stood at 
some little distance, forming a circle in front. 
He received us with a refined and polished cor- 
diality ; and expressed, in very emphatic terms, 
his respect for the English nation. Having 
inquired what were the immediate objects of 
our attention, he pressed us warmly to change 
our residence at Larissa for apartments at this 
place, and testified a strong desire to contri- 
bute, in any way we might suggest, to the 
accomplishment of our wishes. He then pro- 
nounced a fervid eulogium on the laws and 
constitution of England, and on the habits and 
character of the people; inquired to which 
chamber of parliament my father belonged ; 
and drew a contrast between the state of bar- 
barism so generally prevalent throughout the 
Grecian peninsula before its reduction by Ali 
Pasha, and the incipient civilisation and secu- 
rity which resulted from the establishment of 
that chief’s authority. He spoke with much 
gratification of the visits he had received from 
Mr. North, Lord Sligo, and: Lord Byron, for 
all of whom he expressed a personal 
and, adverting to the social intercourse which 
exists in Christian states, Zamented that the 
restrictions of his own country did not allow 
him to introduce us to any female society! On 
this subject he very pointedly expressed his re- 
gret more than once. He certainly appears to 
entertain far juster sentiments of the divinity 
of the beau sexe than what are professed by the 
generality of his countrymen, who usually con- 
sider a pretty woman as & mere passive instru- 
ment of pleasure, or, at best, as a lovely trifler, 
to be thrown aside and neglected, like other 
beantiful objects, as soon as the bright hue 
which first attracted attention shall have lost 
its gloss. Veli, on the contrary, seems desirous 
to procure for the female character a moral 
estimation ; and while he worships with idola- 
trous devotion at the shrine of beauty, would 
do homage to the mental graces by which it is 
illustrated. In the intervals of conversation, 
the usual refreshments were served, and pipes, 
seven or eight feet in length, brought ready 
lighted for our use. After several unsuccessful 
efforts to manage my unwieldy instrument, the 
pasha very good-humouredly desired me to 
desist from so hopeless an undertaking, and 
almost immediately ceased using his own. 
Throughout the whole of our interview he 
preserved an air of easy dignity; his manners 
were natural, unaffected, and graceful.” 

But truly all these men and things have 
passed away. Who cares now for the petty 
bow-stringed despot who flourished in a barba- 
Tous corner some years ago? No matter if the 
whole race of tyrannic slaves were destroyed 
and never mentioned more. 











Two Yearsin Ava. By an Officer on the Staff. 
{Second notice : conclusion.) 
Ar the close of the war, (as related in our 
last Gazette,) Gen. Campbell being desirous 
to ascertain the more direct route into Ava 
by Arracan, in the event of future hosti- 
lities, despatched a portion of his force to re- 
turn across the mountains by Aeng. The 
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narrative of this march contains more novelty 

than any other portion of the. volume, as a few 

a extracts (with which we conclude) will 
ew. 

“ We halted at Kwensah, near the Mine 
river, a stream of considerable magnitude; and 
here we for the last time saw the plains of Ava: 
before us lay wild. jungle and forests, and in 
the distance the blue summits of the Arracan 
mountains were indistinctly visible * * * 

‘* Emerging from the jungle on the summit 
of a steep ghaut, we, at a mile distance, per- 
ceived the Shoechatoh. Built on the peak of a 
very high and rugged hill, the pagoda and its 
kioums seemed a delightful spot when com- 
pared with the bold but arid scenery around. 
At the foot of the hills the Mine river wound 
about in the most circuitous manner, and en- 
riched a little verdant space of ground, where 
a village formerly stood—the only spot where 
any thing like vegetation could be seen, and 
where we consequently pitched ourcamp. The 
Shoechatoh is held in the greatest veneration 
by the Buddhists, as containing the impression 
of Gaudma’s feet—one on the summit, the 
other at the base of the hill. These are railed 
in, and covered over by splendidly gilt and 
carved temples, attended by numerous poonghis, 
who inhabit the kioums at the side and foot of 
the hill. Pilgrims from every part of the em- 
pire flock here to offer up their prayers ; and, 
as our party entered the valley, the repeated 
tolling of the bells indicated that some sup- 


; | pliant was on the point of proffering his request 


to the deity. The Burman government de- 
rives some profit from the Shoechatoh, by ex- 
acting a tax from the richer class of devotees, 
of from twenty to fifty rupees, according to 
their rank, and they are then allowed to pray 
within the railing which surrounds the foot. 
No tax is levied on those suppliants who con- 
tent themselves with prayers outside the rail- 
‘ing; but none are admitted within the sacred 
precincts without paying the fine. The ascent 
to the temple is by means of nine hundred and 
seventy stone steps, covered from the weather 
by a wooden roof, supported by numerous 
pulars. * * * * 

‘© Napeh Mew seemed a very pretty and 
neat town, though of but inconsiderable size : 
but all the houses bore the appearance of clean- 
liness and comfort ; and as we marched through 
the street, the inhabitants assembled in groups 
at their doors to view the English strangers. 
It is situated on a rising ground, commanding 
the whole plain, and rendering it a good mili. 
tary ition. An old teak-wood stockade 
encircled the town, and other works had existed 
outside, which, until lately, had been occupied 
by a body of three thousand men, levied in the 
neighbouring district, and forming a corps of 
observation. After the capture of Melloon 
this force broke up, part returning to its own 
districts, and the remainder joining the Nai- 
woon Barein’s army at Pagahm Mew. Napeh 
Mew is the last Burman town or village to- 
wards the mountains: a few hamlets exist 
farther on, but are inhabited by those Kieaans 
who have placed themselves under the protec- 
tion of the Burman government. wd 

“ The men, though a hardy athletic race, 
are inferior in stature to the Burmahs; and 
their countenances, though fair, are far from 
handsome. The dress also differs, and is 


exceedingly plain; a black cotton cloth tied 
round the middle, and another of the same 
colour striped with red and white thrown over 
the shoulders, with a red handkerchief bound 
round the head, comprises the whole costume 





of the men: whilst that of the females is still 
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niore simple, and consists of merely a plain 
black fi reaching to the knees, with tee 
sleeves; their long black hair is fastened with 
a handkerchief, and the wrists and neck are 
adorned with bracelets and necklaces of beads. 
The young women are mostly pretty ; but their 
ideas of beauty and ours being rather at va- 
riance, they try to improve their appearance by 
a most curious process. This is tattooing their 
faces with blue lines, describing segments of 
circles; and the neck being left untouched 
gives them the semblance of wearing masks, 
were it not that the deadly appearance of the 
white space left round the , and the livid 
colour of their lips, indicated the transforma- 
tion to be indelible. The Kieaans inhabit 
solely the mountain districts; and availing 
themselves of every little fertile patch of ground, 
cultivate rice and grain, and, like the Carians 
of Pegue, are principally devoted to agricul- 
ture. The men employ themselves in tilling 
the ground, hunting, and catching fish, which 
they afterwards dry as a resource for their 
families; whilst the women perform all the 
household drudgery, such as pounding rice, 
fetching water, and making ents for them- 
selves and husbands, from the cotton growing 
wild inthe mountains. * * 

“ The origin of the Kieaans is lost in fic- 
tion: and of their early history the present 
race know little, except by vague tradition, 
which states them in former days to have been 
the possessors of the plains of Ava and Pegue, 
until a horde of Tartars, from the North, made 
an irruption into their territory, and settled 
there, under the authority of the Kieaan king. 
In the course of time, the s rs became 
very powerful, and having elected a pore 
among themselves, threw off the yoke of the 
Kieaan king, declared their chief supreme, and 
asserted, at the same time, that ‘ it was in- 
compatible with nature to have two kings and 
two races of people in one land.’ Seizing then 
the Kieaan chieftains who disputed his autho- 
rity, the new king put them to death, and 
prescribing their friends and followers, left 
them no alternative but flight or submission to 
his authority. In consequence of this tyran- 
nical conduct, the Kieaan chieftains, preferring 
a free life in a strange land to slavery in their 
own country, collected all their followers and 
herds of cattle, in which their principal wealth 
consisted ; and taking advantage of the first 
opportunity of escaping, regained their inde- 
pendence by taking refuge in the lofty remote 
mountains on the frontiers of China, Siam, 
and Arracan, where they considered themselves 
safe from the persecutions of their powerful 
neighbours. With them fied some members of 
their former royal family ; but in the course of 
time, deaths and frequent changes of residence 
destroyed all traces of them, and the Kieaans 
of this part of the country know not whether 
the descendants of their ancient princes still 
exist. Divested as they were of a common 
head, under whom they might rally, the in- 
habitants of each village selected from amongst 
themselves one who, either from age or experi- 
ence, was deemed worthy to be their chief ; 
and in this independent state they have since 
continued, each little o nity idering 
itself perfectly distinct from those adjoining. 
These small republics have since resisted all 
attempts at much intercourse with the adjoin- 
ing nations, and have preserved, unsullied, 
their innate love of liberty and independence. 
Repeated efforts have been made by the Bur- 
mahs to reduce the mountaineers under their 
sway, but without any lasting success, thougl 
it would appear that, at a very distant 
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back, the Kieaans had been obliged to pay 
tribute. It is related, that shortly after the 
expulsion of the Kieaans from the plains, the 
despotic sovereigns of Ava demanded an annual 
tribute from the persecuted mountaineers, who, 
when unable to comply with the demand, were 
forced to deliver all the pretty women of their 
families into the hands of the tyrant’s satellites, 
by whom they were carried to court, and then 
selected to adorn the seraglio of the king. To 
such an excess was this at last carried, that the 
Kieaans, in order to save their race from ex- 
termination, persuaded all the nubile women to 
sacrifice their beauty at the altar of freedom, 
an act which they cheerfully complied with ; 
and tattooing their faces in the manner before 
described, rendered themselves so hideous, that 
the monarch was quite disgusted, and directed 
others to be sought for ; when none but children 
could be found who had not undergone this 
operation. Foiled in his endeavours to trans- 
port the mountain beauties to his haram, the 
Tartar dropped the practice; and the necessity 
for tattooing no longer existing, that custom is 
now optional, and seldom undergone by the 
women until they are twenty-five or thirty 
years of age. Only one trace of supreme au- 
thority still exists among the Kieaans, and this 
in the person of the Passine, or head of their 
religion. * * er oe 

“ The tenets of the Kieaan faith are most 
simple, and of the supreme Deity they appear 
to have no conception ; for to my question on 
the subject, my informer answered, that ‘ they 
were the offspring of the mountains and of na- 
ture;’ and nature alone appears to have any 
claims on their feelings. A thick bushy tree, 
bearing a small berry, by the Burmahs called 
subri, is the principal object of their adoration. 
Under its shady branches they at certain sea- 
song of the year assemble with their families, 
and offer up sacrifices of pigs, oxen, and grain, 
on which they afterwards revel. Their c:ttte 
of every kind accompany them during these 
excursions, and participate in the devotion 
offered to the tree ; the principle of the Kieaan 
religion being to adore every thing that is of 
use, or conduces to the luxuries of life. They 
also put implicit faith in the supernatural quali- 
ties of the Aérolite, which is considered a certain 
charm against every evil. Whenever a thun- 
der-storm occurs, the Kieaans search among 
the trees to find those which may have been 
scathed, or their branches broken by lightning. 
When one is discovered, they immediately com- 
mence digging underneath the broken branch 
in search of this stone, which they state to be 
about the size of a man’s hand, and to have 
- fallen from heaven ; and if they are successful, 
a hog and a bullock are instantly sacrificed and 
devoured. The stone is then deposited with 
the Passine, who preserves the precious talis- 
man with the greatest care. The Kieaans 
have no idea how the world was formed, and 
their distinction between good and evil consists 
in supposing that those who honour and re- 
spect their parents, take care of their children 
and cattle, eat most meat, and drink spirits to 
the greatest excess, will be sure of being well 
provided for hereafter, by their souls entering 
the bodies of cows, oxen, or pigs ; whereas those 
people whose sensual appetites are not so great, 
and do not enjoy to the utmost those benefits 
which are thrown in their way, will be disre- 
garded and contemned. It is very singular 


that, though believing in the doctrine of trans- 
a pe the a should slay their cattle ; 
ut it ap t they cannot do so without 
previously obtaining the sanction of the Passine. 
dies, the event is hailed with 


yhen a 





all the. appearance of joy, and a large feast is 
iven by his family, to which the villagers are 
invited, who demonstrate their affection for the 
deceased by eating, drinking, and dancing most 
immoderately. Should the defunct be a man 
of property, his body is burned, and the ashes 
being collected, are placed in a basket, and 
either taken to Yehaantoung or Keoungnatyne 
mountains, and -buried there. The former 
mountain is held particularly sacred, and is so 
lofty, that, to use the words of the simple 
Kieaan, who was giving me this information, 
from its summit the whole world can be seen. 
Over the tombs of the chieftains a shed is 
erected, and people are left to watch for some 
time, and keep it in repair: a log of wood, 
roughly shaped, and representing the figure of 
a man, is likewise placed there for the purpose 
of frightening away evil spirits. The poorer 
class of Kieaans, if not in the immediate vicinity 
of Yehaantoung or Keoungnatyne, are buried 
any where. ‘There exists no religious ceremony 
on the marriage of the Kieaans. The contract- 
ing parties proceed in the first instance to the 
Passine, and ask his opinion of the match ; if 
favourable, the bridegroom sends the parents of 
the damsel a pig, an ox, a spear, a tomtom, a 
dah, and some liquor distilled from rice: a 
grand feast winds up the ceremony, and the 
marriage is considered duly concluded. Should 
the lady after marriage prove false to the nup- 
tial vows, and her paramour be.discovered, he 
is obliged to present a hog, an ox, and a spear, 
to the injured husband, and a fine string of 
pearls to adorn the neck of the lady, who, after 
this peace-offering, is considered quite imma- 
culate, and again admitted to the matrimonial 
couch, without her reputation being in the least 
degree tainted. A hog, a bulleck, and a dinner, 
appear to be a sufficient palliative for any 
crime ; for even should a girl be forcibly carried 
off, the perpetrator is exonerated on paying one 
bullock ; and, in the event ‘of her having a 
child, she has the option of taking the man as 
her husband: but if he refuses, a bullock is de- 
manded from him, he takes charge of the in- 
fant, and the lady is restored to her fair fame. 
Ifa similar case occurs to the daughter of a 
chief, no less than three bullocks are the forfeit 
for the offence, and the same number if the 
man refuses reparation by marriage. <A divorce 
is purchased at the expense of one bullock. In 
cases of murder, the delinquent is immediately 
arrested by the chief of the village, who obliges 
him to give up three of his. friends or relations 
as slaves to the family of the deceased, or ransom 
them at the rate of thirty rupees each man. 
Thus human life by these savages is valued at 
the moderate sum of nine pounds. If the 
murderer is unable to pay the fine, or find 
sureties, he is himself kept as a slave; and if 
he absconds, and takes refuge in another village, 
the inhabitants of it, if endued with a proper 
sense of propriety, immediately send him back. 
Should they afford him protection, the injured 
villagers assemble their force, and attack that 
village which has received the murderer, who, 
when retaken, is then committed to slavery, it 
being expressly forbidden by the Passine to 
shed human blood. Thieving is not considered 
a very heinous crime; but should corn be pur- 
loined, the offender is obliged to purchase his 
own freedom, either by giving a man as a slave, 
or paying thirty rupees. The Kieaans have no 
knowledge of medicine, and hold drugs in the 
greatest contempt.. When a man or woman is 
taken ill, they are carried to the Passine, who 
recites incantations over them, and uses the 
Aérolite as a specific ; previous to which, a feast 
is prepared for the Passine and his friends, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Although a pecuniary fine is often. imposed by 
their rude legislature, it appears that silyer is 
not procured in these mountains, Iron ore is 
found inconsiderable quantity, which they carry 
to the Burmahs, or Mugs, and exchange for the 
more precious metal, Wild honey, dried fish 

caught in the mountain-torrents, and their 
coarsely-manufactured cloth,form their principal 
articles of trade ; for which they receive in return 
salt, silver, and such food or clothing as their 
own fastnesses may have denied them. With 
the use of fire-arms the Kieaans are unac. 
quainted, and seem to hold them in great awe; 
their own weapons are the spear, the dah, and 
the cross-bow, with a quiver full of arrows, 
The latter are made of bamboo, with the point 
hardened in the fire, and doubly barbed: 

are deeply poisoned, and the slightest touch in. 
flicts instant death. This poison is vegetable, 
and procured by making an incision in the bark 
of certain trees, and collecting the liquor which 
exudes.” 

The author thus finishes this interesting part 
of his narrative :— 

“¢ We met with but little arduous difficulty, 
yet performed a march of one hundred and 
twenty-four miles from Pakangyeh, which had 
been supposed impracticable, in eleven days; 
and clearly pointed out that, had this road been 
examined, it would have been found that there 
was nothing to have prevented a portion of 
General Morrison’s army from wintering in 
Ava, instead of perishing in the marshes of 
Arracan. The advantages of this fine road, 
leading, in twenty-five marches, from Aeng to 
Ava, more than counterbalance the fatigue and 
trouble likely to attend the passage of artillery 
over the mountains, where, in many places, 
from the great ascent, bullocks could be of no 
use in dragging the guns, which must, there- 
fore, necessarily be pulled up by sheer strength 
of arm; and, for the same yeason, it would be 
impossible to convey the stores in carts. That 
part of the road which requires most actual 
making, is for eight miles in the bed of the 
Mine river, where the annual torrents are con- 
stantly changing the position of the rocks and 
stones; but this could be remedied, in many 
places, by felling large trees, and with them 
forming an artificial road, the rocks answering 
as abutments. Some parts of this road among 
the mountains require widening ; and it would 
be requisite to sink tanks at the springs, and 
cut paths to and from them: but, taking every 
thing into consideration, there is little doubt 
but that a battalion of pioneers, sent one week 
in advance, would render the Aeng road quite 
passable for an army.” 








Memoirs of the Emperor Baber. 
[EARLY PERSIAN AND TURK! POBTRY.] 


Havinc been obliged, by the recent pressure of 
novelties, to abandon the characteristic Memoirs 
of the Emperor Baber without further aualysis, 
(although they throw an uncommon light over 
the history and habits of a peculiar people 
and interesting period),—for the sake of 
diversifying our page, we shall this week 
make a sort of episode of the poetry which 
he has quoted or written. We are not able, 
of course, to give these specimens in their 
original form ; and if we could, none of our 
readers (except, perhaps, three or four in this 
wide world) would understand them: yet, 
translated or merely alluded to, they strike us 
as being extremely curious, and, with the ob- 
servations attached to them, well worth the 
few minutes’ attention which it is our purpose 
to claim for them. 
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almumael Shah, the founder of the new Persian dynasty, 
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He has prodigious hatred to the Moghuls 


Let us recall to our readers, that where we 
dosed our last notice, Baber had gone with 
his maternal (Moghul) uncles to war against 
Shebaini, Khan of the Usbeks.* In the vicissi- 
tudes of Asiatic struggle (where a man is one 
day a fugitive, slave, or beggar for his life ; and 
the next at the head of an army, a monarch, and 
dispensing life and death), it turned out that 
Shebaini should be victorious. The Moghul 


Khans were defeated, and soon found death : | . 


Baber escaped,—he was only twenty-three 
years of age, and had won and lost kingdoms 
many times. We shall, anon, resume his 
adventurous military career till he became 
‘ at Delhi! and, in the meantime, 
select from his whole chequered, poetical me- 
morials the following specimens, not only as 
being characteristic of the age and country, 
but as often expressing fine thoughts. 

Hassan Yakib Beg wrote these verses to 
“ the Hama, a bird much celebrated in oriental 
poetry. It never alights on the ground ; and 
it is believed that every head which it over- 
shadows will one day wear a crown. The 
verses here quoted are written in the character 
of one in adversity, who had formerly indulged 
better hopes. 

Return again, O Haima! for without the parrot down of 
thy cheek 
The crow will assuredly carry off my bones.” 

Ahmed Haji Beg is said to have been “ no 

mean poet,”’ and this is the proof cited :— 


* Let me alone to-day, my judge, for I am tipsy; 
Cpe een coy mgt eae tes 7 me 


The next is also peculiarly national : 
“ The date of his death is thus expressed in 
memorial verses : 
ee, who rivalled the pomp of Khosrou and 
Who was attended was of 
a4 ie cro’ of courtiers like Feridin 
Was slain by Baba Hussain, one Friday ‘night, with an 
arrow, 
And the date of the event is (Bad i — 
. ete (Baba Hussain hitsht)t{—Baba 


A prince of the name of Baiesanghar Mirza 
(before the end of the 15th century) is thus 
whimsically described :—‘* He was excessively 
addicted to wine ; but during the times that he 
did not drink, was regular in the performance 
of his prayers. He was sufficiently generous 
and liberal. He wrote a fine Nastalik hand, 
and had considerable skill in painting. He 
was also a poet, and assumed the poetical name 
of Addeli. The poems were not so numerous 
as to be formed into a Diwan. The following 
a are his :—(Persian.) 

ike an unsubstantial shadow I f: 
ae ———~ led the face of the wall, droy fat oa 


In Samarkand the odes (ghazels) of Baiesan- 
a“ are so popular, that there is not a 
oe which a copy of them may not be 

We quote again :—‘* There is a saying, 
(Tiirki.\~He that does not seize what comes into his grasp, 
Must indulge his regret even to old age, and 


y Tepine. 
(Persian.)—Occasion must be on when it offers ; 
The doings of the lent, out of season, are 
utterly worthless.” 


How often have we seen these sentiments 
turned, since, in other language! Again, 
tells that he hurried without prudence 

to a battle, and says— 


«He who with impatient haste lays his hand on his sword 
Will afterwards gnaw that hand with histeeth from regret.” 





carried all before them for some years, 


them; but Baber had then turned his 
‘indostan, and left his native do- 


throughout, and thus “‘ damns them to ever- 

lasting fame :”— 

«« If the Moghul race were a race of a » it isa bad race ; 

And —— e name Moghul written in gold, it would be 
us. 

Take care not to pluck one ear of corn from a Moghul’s 


rvest : 
The Moghul seed is such that whatever is sowed with it 
is execrable.” 


Tn one of his marches, he relates the follow- 
ing :— 

** Beneath Abbirden is a spring, and close by 
the spring is a tomb. From this spring, to- 
wards the upland, the country belongs to Ma- 
sikha, but downwards from the spring it de- 
pends on Yelghar. On a stone which is on the 
brink of this spring, on one of its sides, I 
caused the following verses to be inscribed :— 
I have heard that the exalted Jemshid 

Inscribed on a stone beside a fountain, 

* Many a man like us has rested by this fountain, 


And peared in the twinkling of an eye. 
Should we conquer the whole world by our manhood and 


strength, 
Yet could we not carry it with us to the grave.’ 


In this hill country, the practice of cutting 
verses and other inscriptions on the rocks is 
extremely common. While I was in Masikha, 
I had a visit from Malla Hajari, the poet, who 
came from Hissar. At this time I composed 
the following Matla :— 
(Tiirki.)}—Whatever skill the painter employs in portray- 
ing g your features, you exceed his art ; 
They Bm Soul; but of a truth you are 
more irable than the soul.” 
We quote this, however, not merely for the 
poetry, but to shew what the common practice 
of the Asiatic monarchs, or chieftains, was. 
How many inscriptions, which have in our 
cay puzzled travellers and antiquarians, are 
like those on the stone at the spring composed 
by Baber! There is a droll circumstance of 
poetic rivalry and criticism (very like what 
might occur between two modern bards) in- 
volved in the next extract. Baber was at the 
time a wanderer, and had taken refuge at the 
court of Tambol, a rather powerful Khan of 
Tashkend, when he says— 

“ T had composed the following rubai in 
a well-known measure, and was dubious about 
the correctness of its rhymes, as, at that time, 
I had not studied with much attention the 
style and phraseology of poetry. The Khan 
had pretensions to taste, and, moreover, wrote 
verses; though his odes, to be sure, were 
rather deficient both in manner and substance. 
I presented my rubai, however, to the Khan, 
and expressed to him my apprehensions, but 
did not get such an explicit or satisfactory 
answer as to remove my doubts. Indeed, it 
was pretty clear that he had no great skill in 
poetic diction. .The following is the rubai or 
quatrain in question :— 

(Tarki.)—No one remembers him who is in adversity ; 
A ban man cannot indulge his heart in 
My henat! E far ! from joy in this exile; 
However brave, an exile has no pleasures. 
I afterwards learned, however, that, in the 
Tirki language, ée and dal, as well as ghain, 
kaf, and caf, by a poetical license, are fre- 
quently interchanged for each other, for the 
sake of the rhyme.” 

This was in the very heat of struggles for 
dominion and life itself! and as the Khan 
was not over cordial, in consequence, our friend 
consoled himself with composing— 


«| have found no faithful friend in the world but my soul; 
Except my own heart, I have no trusty confidant. 


And as “two sovereigns in one country, or 


ne EN. 

source of confusion and ruin,”’ he quotes the 

Gulistan of Sadi— 

«* (Persian.)—Ten dervishes may repose on one cloak, 
But two eras cannot be contained in 

the same climate. 
The man of God, when he eats half a loaf, 
Divides the other half among the poor and 


needy ; 

Ifa king subdues a whole kingdom, nay, a 
clima' 

Still, as before, he covets yet another.” 


Our next is peculiarly Asiatic: Baber has 
ascended the hill-country : 

“¢ Till this time I had never seen the star 
Soheil (Canopus), but on reaching the top of a 
hill, Soheil appeared below, bright to the south. 
I said, ‘ This cannot be Soheil!’ They an- 
swered, ‘ It is indeed Soheil.’ Baki Chegha- 
nidni recited the following verses: 


O Soheil, how far dost thou shine, and where dost thou rise? 
=> an omen of good fortune to him on whom it 
al 


The sun was a spear’s length high when we 
reached the foot of the valley of Senjed, and 


alighted.” 
*¢ There is a proverb, 
* What is it enemies will not say ? 
What is it dreams will not display ? 
ut; 


(Persian.)—The gates of a city you may 
You cannot shut the mouth of an enemy.” 

When Sultain Hussain Mirza (one. of the 
greatest of the race of Chengis Khan) died, 
Baber, as usual, gives an account of his family, 
and, among the rest, says— 

“The first wife whom he married was 
Begah Sultan Begum, the daughter of Senjer 
Mirza of Merv. By her he had Badia-ez- 
zeman Mirza. She was extremely cross-tem- 
pered, and fretted Sultan Hussain Mirza be- 
yond endurance, till the Mirza, driven to 
extremities by her insufferable humour, di- 


vorced her. What could, he de? The Mirza. 
was in the right ; 


( Persian.) —A wife in.a good man’s house, 

Even in this world, makes a hell.on earth. 
May the Almighty remove. such a visitation 
from every good Moslem ! and God grant that 
such a thing as an ill-tempered, cross-grained 
wife, be not left in the world !” 

Among his courtiers enumerated, is Sheik- 
hem Beg, who “ composed a sort of verses, in 
which both the words and sense are terrific, 
and corresponding with each other. The fol- 
lowing is one of his couplets :— 

ae oo At ee 
The dragons of the inundation of my tears bear down the 
four quarters of the habitable world.’ 
It is well known that, on one occasion, having 
repeated these verses to Moulana Abdal Rah- 
man Jami, the Milla said, ‘ Are you repeating 
poetry, or terrifying folks ?’”’ 

No bad hint for later writers! Our remain- 
ing quotations (called for by various occasions) 
are quite miscellaneous. Baber had taken some 
prisoners : and records, from Sadi— 

“ It was my intention to have put them to 
death with torture at our halting-ground, as an 
example and terror to all rebels and robbers ; 
but Kasim Beg happening to meet them, was 
filled with unseasonable commiseration, and 
let them go: 

To do good to the bad, is the same thing 
As to do evil to the good; 

Salt* ground does not produce spikenard ; 
Do not throw away good seed on it.” 

“In the spring, the country about Baran, 
the plain of Chastibeh, and the low country of 
Gulbehar, is excessively pleasant. Its verdure 
is much superior to that of any place in Kabul. 
It abounds with tulips of various species. I 





* This is an early ment ainst the use of salt.as a. 
manure; thoug! the Droitwick Com has offered a 








minions to the Persians as successors to the Usbeks. 
make 


two generals in one armiy, are an unfailing 


h pany 
reward of fifty pounds for the best Essay to prove it. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


once desired the different kinds to be counted, | course of my ride, was seriously struck with | found myself shedding tears = 


a 3 
the of Batan and of Gul- 
But above all, spring 


In this same tour I finished the ghazel, which 
begins thus :-=. 
(han rey hangs ite rose-bud, spotted with ge 
. of my heart can never dé 
In trath, few places can be ared to these 
in the , either for beauty of prospect, or 
for the amusement of hawking.” — 
Baber is now getting rather old, and much 
addieted to F 


Persian.)—W hat can one do to feguilate his with 
: 48 8 mistress 1s t 


possessed hap nee diy, 
“Eecaumeasn i 


It was agreed that every one should make an 
extempore couplet to the same. rhyme and 
measure. Every one i repeated his 
verse. As we had been very merry at Milla 
Ali Jan’s expense, I repeated the following 
extempore satirical verses :— 

What can one do with a drunken sot like you ? 
What can be done with one foolish as a she-ass?* 
Before this, whatever had come into my head, 
good or bad, in sport or jest, if I had turned it 
into verse for amusement, how bad or con- 
temptible soever the might be, I had 
always committed it to writing. On the pre. 
. Sent occasion, when I had composed these lines, 
my ‘mind oy to — and my a 

was struck @ tongue w 
could: repeat diooutibawe should 
any trouble on unworthy verses ; 
that it was melancholy that a heart elevated 
to nobler conceptions, should submit to occupy 
itself with these meaner and despicable fancies. 
From that time forward I religiously abstained 
from satirical or vituperative poetry. At the 
time of repeating this couplet I had not formed 
my resolution, nor considered how objectiori- 
able the practice was. A day or two after, 
when we halted at Bekram, I had a defluxion 
and ape! the defluxion rp ery with a 
» and every time that I eoug’ brought 
up blood. I knew whence this indisposition 
proceeded, and what conduct had brought on 

this chastisement. 

( )—Then every one who fails and breaks his 


, that promise a' its breach on his life; and 
who adheres to hits prombes t0 od, God bestows on 
him boundless blessings. 


(Turki.)}—What can I do with you, O m ? 
On your account tan cowed tuk bisod 


$ 
How in this strain of satire, will you 
t to compose verses, 

got ot 

‘Then tara your rein, andiakenthe fag 

Arabic.)—O my Creator! I yrannised 

oot: mo 4 oy Poke apt mot hewnnid eas quae 

I shall be of the number of the accursed, 

T now once more composed myself to penitence 

and self-control; I resolved to abstain from 

this kind of idle thoughts, and from such 
le _imiusements, and to break my 

_ 


“On Monday, the 23d of the first Jemadi, 
T had mounted to survey my posts, and, in the 





the reflection that I had always resolved, one 
time or another, to make an effectual repent. 
ance, and that some traces of a hankering after 
the renunciation of forbidden works had ever 
remained in my heart. I said to myself, O, 
my soul! 
( Persian.) —How kagems thou continue to take pleasure 

eo AG oe . 
: ~“eow tegh ploneanplite dite tikes tn Gums? 


How st thou been the slave thy 


How much of thy life hast thou thrown away! 

Ly py ge ny Ane 

Thou hast seen death before eyes for 
thy salvation. 

He who resolves to sacrifice his life to save 


Shall attain that exalted state which thou 
Keep thyself far away from all forbidden en- 


ts 5 
Cleanse th: from all thy sins. 
Hav thdrawn myself from such tempta- 


I vowed never more to drink wine. 


Having sent for the gold and silver goblets and 
cups, with all the other utensils used for drink. 
ng parties, I directed them to be broken, and 
renounced the use of wine, purifying my mind. 
The fragments of the goblets and other uten- 
sils of gold and silver, I directed to be divided 
among derwishes and the poor. The first 
person who followed me in my repentance was 
Asas, who also accompanied me in my resolu- 
tion of ceasing to cut the beard, and of allow- 
ing it to grow. That night and the following, 
numbers of amirs and courtiers, soldiers and 
persons not in the service, to the number of 
nearly three hundred men, made vows of refor- 
mation. The wine which we had with us we 
poured on the ground. I ordered that the 
wine brought by Baba Dost should have salt 
thrown into it, that it might be made into 
vinegar. On the spot where the wine had 
been poured out, I directed a wfin to be sunk 
and built of stone, and close by the wain an 
alms-house to be erected. iilladas ecg 
‘* How much better is it to die with honour 
than to live with infamy ! 
With fame, even if I die, I am contented ; 
Let fame be mine, since my body is Death’s.”=—(Ferdansi.) 
When ill :— 
And at hight slumber Ale fomtmny eyeing, 
Tt my lst hour, the former gabe ae eseasing an the 
other diminishes.” apn eee 
“In a letter which I wrote to Abdalla, I 
mentioned that I had much difficulty in recon- 
ciling myself to the desert of penitence ; but 
that I had resolution enough to persevere,— 
ate = mm tf yn tm 
Regret leads me to oanene, 7 
Penitence leads me to regret. 
I remember an anecdote of Bindi. He was 
one day sitting by Mir Ali Shir, and had said 
something witty. Mir Ali Shir, who had on a 
vest with rich buttons, said, ‘ The witticism 
is excellent; I would give you my vest were 
it not for the buttons.’ ~ Bindi answered, 
* Why should the buttons hinder it? I fear 
the button-holes are the impediment.’* The 
trath of the anecdote must rest with him that 
told it me. Excuse. me for deviating into 
these fooleries. For God’s sake do not think 
amiss of me for them. I wrote last year the 
tetrastick which I have quoted; and, indeed, 
last ae my desire and longing for wine and 
were beyond measure excessive ; 
it even came to such a length, that I have 








* These 
Sc. a poco posodyan the pending 27 mesure 





employed 
adopt a life of abstinence. Social parties and 
wine are pleasant in company with our 
friends and old boon companions. Bat 7 
whom can you enjoy the social ? With 
whom can you indulge in the of 
pene Pra ay only Shir Ahmed and 
der i for the companions of 
hours and jovial goblet, you can surely finde, 
great difficulty in consenting to the sacrifice,” 
With this admirable advice of the old mo. 
narch we conclude, trusting that the cento we 
have made will be relished, not only as curious 
in itself, but as containing hints for which 
some of our poetical readers may hereafter 
thank us. We could dilate upon quota. 
tion, but would rather leave the whele to the 
sense and feeling of those who think it worth 
while to think about the compositions of Baber, 
his contemporaries, and predecessors in Asia. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 

In continuation of what we said | regard . 
ing the New Quarterly orlow of Don 
Literature, we are now happy to inform our 
readers, that having seen an early copy of the 
first Number, we are able to speak more con. 
fidently in approbation of the work. This 
Number promises well; and by active exertion 
on the part of the editors, we have little hesi- 
tation in saying that it will not only apply 8 
great deficiency in our literature, but also 
come eminently popular. We therefore hail 
this f reviewer as a worthy fellow- 
labourer in that field which, we flatter our- 
selves, we have for some time cultivated 
(though only partially with regard to conti- 
oma literature), to the edification of the 
ublic. 


public. 

In several of the-papers here presented to us, 
we think we can unequivocally recognise the 
style of those well-known and highly eminent 
authors to whom we before alluded as being 
engaged in support of. the undertaking. We 


cle, “ on the dominion of the Arabs in Spain,” 
that ‘on the supernatural in works of fice 
tion,” and the brief but well-written review 
of Berard “on the influence of civilisation on 
public health ;” while that ‘“ on Manzoni’s 
Italian plays” affords one of the best essays 
on the old question between romantic writers 
and the French advocates for Aristotelian uni- 
ties, that has ever appeared. 


Treatment of the more Protracted Cases of In- 
digestion. By A. W. Philip, M.D. pp. 86. 
London, 1827. Underwoods. 
‘© Wuo shall decide when doctors disagree a 
The present little treatise of Dr. Philip appears 
to have been called into existence by some shades 
of difference between Dr. Paris (in his able 
work on Diet) and the author, as to the proxi- 
mate sources of indigestion. So far, however, 
as we can judge, the observations of Dr. Paris 
are more especially directed to the prevention, 
while Dr. Philip’s object is that of pointing out 
the most eligible means of cure, in the sev 
forms of this complicated class fos 
Patients ing under dyspepsia 
vanced therefore probably feel in- 
debted to Dr. Philip for the additional light 








* The Tirki word not onh 
ina signifies ly button-holes, but 


he has thrown on the subject. 


might instance particularly the masterly arti- : 
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keep so many different sorts distinct and 

rate. As there can be little doubt some of the 
sorts would prove to be of superior ex > 
the sale, at an extra price, of the produce of 
one single acre of such sort, would more than 
defray the extra expense attending all the other 


— 

m and —oooeeeeeaea—————————————— OSS 
: discovered in England, Wales, France, and sepa 

ie ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. (Germany. M. C. fancies they must have long 

" Paris, July 20. | sojourned together, and not that the tame ani- 

have As I predicted, Scott’s Napoleon has created | mals had been 4 into the caves by the 

0, to a strong sensation, and is attacked by all par-| beasts of prey. We agree with him on the 

sand ties; and the slightest errors in the work are latter point ; but as history does not tell us of 


seized with avidity. Some declare that Sir 
Walter has not done justice to the character of 
others blame him for having, on the 
on omy of Las Casas, given Napoleon credit 
for a virtue he did not . He was, they 
say, never affected at the sight of a field of 
battle, and with the most careless in- 
difference over the dead and dyi On the 
contrary, the sight gave him pleasure, for he 
merely viewed it in its political results. After 
the battle of Austerlitz, he rode over the field 
with one of his marshals: upwards of fifty 
thousand bodies were lying on the ground: 
Buonaparte, instead of expressing any sympathy 
for their fate, gaily exclaimed, Eh bien! M. le 
Maréchal, ii y a@ eu une grande consommation 
hui. The documents relative to the 
18th Brumaire are, I think, imperfect. The 
truth is, that the conduct of Bernadotte was 
noble and spirited in the extreme. When 
Buonaparte told him he was a prisoner,—‘ A 
prisoner!” he exclaimed, with an. insulting 
sneer, “* not one amongst you dare attempt to 
make me a prisoner ; and you,” looking sternly 
at Buonaparte, “‘ dare not even order it!” 
Buonaparte turned pale, and faltered, ‘‘ I will 
take your word of honour ;”’«—“* Which I will 
not give you.”” Had Bernadotte been seconded, 
Buonaparte would the next day have been shot 
as a traitor. 

As the French are preparing abundant ma. 
terials for a second edition, Sir Walter will no 
doubt profit by them. 

M. Comte’s work on the History of the Na- 
tional Guard appeared on the 14th instant, the 

: annivetsary of the taking of the Bastile. It is 
full of curious research. The establishment of 
the vensorship of the press has called forth the 
pen of the Giraffa, who seems much better in- 
formed of the state of politics in France than 
most Frenchmen. Her style, manner, and 
thoughts, are those of Mr. Salvandy ; and the 
question has been put to the Professors of Na- 
tural History and the French Academy, to 
ascertain whether it is most proper to say Mr. 
Salvandy writes like an animal, or an animal 
writes like Mr. Salvandy. Be this as it may, 
certain it is, that writing animals have greatly 
degenerated since the days of Aisop, for then 
truth was sacred in their dips, which we cannot 
say of the Giraffa, who at every page, like the 
advocate of a bad cause, distorts the truth 
whenever it answers her : but we must 
forgive her, on account of her youth and anxiety 
to give her quondam master, the Pacha of 
all the news. 
uch has been said and written on the liberty 
of the press, but much remains yet to be ex- 
a One of the first questions to be solved 
8,—Does the merely having learnt to write 
confer on any one a right not possessed by 
others ? Every scribbler in a newspaper fancies 
himself a statesman, and imagines he has the 
right to lash with impunity every man in power 
who presumes to think differently from himself. 
The censorship is a mere bugbear ; if the cen- 
_ Sors kick an article out at the door, it comesin 
at the window: and a pamphlet, as the letter 
of the Giraffa proves, boldly publishes all that 
had been refused to the periodical press. 
M. Cuvier read on Monday, at the Academy 
of oy interesting paper on the different 
Kinds Of fossil remains found in the same 
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any age in which the lion and the lamb lay 
down together, it is evident another solution 
must be sought, and a very natural one pre- 
sents itself, which we recommend to the consi- 
deration of geologists. On the deluge com- 
mencing, the animals naturally fled for safety, 
and this sentiment may easily be considered 
paramount to any sense of danger from each 
other; they might all flee in one direction, and 
seek shelter in the same cavern, which soon 
became their common grave. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR JULY, AND 
CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. , 
Tue intelligence from all parts of the country 
represents the hay crop as good, and got in in 
the best order ; and the prospect of an abund-| 
ant harvest, turnip crop, fruit, hops, potatoes, 
sheep, and cattle, as highly flattering. In- 
stead therefore of satiating our readers by 
echoing this picture with its usual variations, 
we shall call their attention to the Botanic 
Garden at Chelsea, in which they will find, till 
the middle of August, something in the agri- 
cultural way well worth going to see. This is an 
exhibition of 330 different sorts of wheat, 
raised from seeds collected on the coasts of the 
Mediterranean Sea, Adriatic Gulf, and the} 
Caspian Sea, by Professor Don Moriana La! 
Gasea, formerly of the University of Madrid, 
but now one of the unfortunate emigrants 
from the Peninsula. Besides all these sorts of 
wheat, there are also in the Chelsea Garden 
forty distinct sorts of oats, and eighteen sorts 
of barley, raised from seeds, collected in the: 
same places, by the same indefatigable botanist., 
Such a collection of cereal grasses never was) 
before exhibited in this country in a living 
state; and as they will all ripen seeds, if 
due advantage is taken of that circumstance, 
the ultimate gain to the country may be econ- 
siderable. What we strongly recommend is, 
that the principal botanic gardens of the 
country should write to Mr. La‘Gasca ‘for a few 
seeds of each variety; and after raising these 
at Hull, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dub- 
lin, Cork, &c., the curators of these gardens 
should distribute ‘their produce among such 
private gentlemen, and such only, as ‘will en- 
gage that their gardeners shall sow the seeds 
with proper care, and by repeated division of 
the plants, transplantation, and resowing, raise, 
in two years, a sufficient quantity of each sort 
to sow an acre; that they shall ‘then sow this 
acre of each sort on their estate, and submit 
the whole to the inspection of all the farmers in 
the surrounding country. Perhaps it would 
be too much to expect that many country gen- 
tlemen would be found, who would devote 388 
acres to as many different sorts of grain ; but 
it will be enough if there are half-a-dozen such 
in the United Kingdom. We must not forget 
that there are in England such men as'Coke, 
Bedford, Althorpe, the Duke of Portland, and 
Curwen ; in Scotland there is. Mr. Rennie; and 
happily there are some Englishmen who have 
estates in Ireland. The expense of raising 
388 acres of as many different sorts of grain, 
to gentlemen who already have the r 


4 


and farm establishments belonging to a 
estate, would be trifling, and would 


387 acres. Indeed, we have no hesitation in 
stating it as our opinion, that a spirited rent- 
paying farmer, with a thousand acres under 
the plough, would be amply repaid by under- 
taking to raise an acre of of Mr. La Gasca’s 
388 sorts as a commercial speculation. At all 
events, we sincerely hope the present oppor- 
tunity of ing the grasses’ of the 
country, will not be neglected by those emi- 
nent agriculturists whom patriotism, as well as 
self-interest, ought to engage in experimenting 
with them. 





GARDENING REPORT FOR JULY, AND 
CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 

THE weather during the two months last past 
has been highly favourable to the growth of 
plants, and the maturing of the fruits of the 
»season. The recent rains will set at rest any 
fears that may have existed as to a protracted 
drought ; a feature which ly Occurs once 
in every British summer, but ,which, to all 
appearance, will be wanting to that of 1817. 
Perhaps, however, we should except the country 
about Nottingham, where, according to a let- 
ter in this day’s Times (July 24th), there has 
not been a hearty shower for two years. 

The crop of strawberries has been remarkably 
good this season, and some fine rtunities 


have been afforded of ing t roduc- 
tiveness and flavour of the different lane in 
the Horticultural Society’s Garden, and at 
their meetings in Regent Street. The same 
may be said as to raspberries and gooseberries. 
There has been a remarkably fine bloom of 
American plants in the gardens about London, 
and in the American nurseries at Slow, 
Woking, and Glazenwood. This is in conse« 
quence of the dry, warm weather of the pre- 
ceding summer having ripened the wood, and 
checked its luxuriance, thereby throwing the 
— into embryo blossoms instead of embryo 
eS. 


The most. remarkable garden operations at 
present going on in the neighbourhood of Lon-. 
don, are at Sion, the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s, where the kitchen garden has been re« 
modelled, and the most complete range of 
forcing houses in the kingdom erected ;—and 
where a range of botanical hothouses is in com- 
templation, such as never yet has beem put 
in execution. We speak not. of mere extent, 
for if that:were every thing, we shall not soom 
in this country surpass the gardens of Prince 
Potemkin, Count Razumowsky, and the Em~ 
peror of Russia; but the design, taste, con- 
trivance, material, and workmanship, are the 
properties to which we allude,—and these, 
coupled also with considerable extent, ‘consti- 
tute the superiority. It is gratifying to find 
shat there are noblemen who have the taste, 
she spirit, and the means, to such 
improvements. 

The labours of the gardener for August are 
chiefly of the routine kind ;—killing weeds and 
gathering crops. Cherries should, if possible, 
be pruned in July or the beginning of August, 
as at any other period of the year they are apt 
to exude gum to such an extent as.to prevent 
the wound from healing over. Indeed, every 


egular| description of tree may be advantageously 
pruned at this season, and if the shoots cut 


off are not large, the wounds will close 








caverns, of which many examples have been 





be limited to the additional labour required to 


before winter. Main crops of turnips and 
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The more admire the sleight of hand.” to whose care it is intrusted ; and it was there-| it was enriched by the spoils of Europe. We 7 ! 
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tionary. 31st day. At his greatest elongation, with persons who were acquainted with and | abilities, from the pictures in the National Gal- well-k 
and visible as a morning star. ? | had observed it. He points out Moses as the|lery. There is some turmoil in the business like it 
13th day, 19hrs. Venus in conjunction with. most ancient writer who has mentioned the | about their being their own publishers ; but as clever 
3 Canceri. 21st day, 3hrs. With Mars. 27th. camelopard 3 expresses his astonishment at the | we are unacquainted with the questions at issue very p 
day. In perihelio. 30th day, 19hrs. In con- silence of Aristotle respecting it, and concludes | between engravers and print publishers, we such Fr 
junction with Regulus in Leo. from that silence, not only that the camelopard | abstain from offering any opinion on this mat- 
6th day, 23hrs. Mars in conjunction with: was at that time unknown to the Greeks, but|ter. We lately noticed a capital engraving by John | 
y Puchong even o- it sg - exist - Egypt, as, other- | M. Vendramini, from the Sebastian del — gill, 
Jeniter te etereachi h .,| wise, Aristotle, who travelled into that coun- already in a state of great forwardness: t is The 
the x. wal of ye watellites, Aver hs ora try, could not have failed to remark it. The first|may perhaps have suggested the present pro- Tus 
will none of them be visible. fh cory age <eaogglaay oa ange anger g's (a clever 
~~ ae . -,| seen in Europe, was in the time of Julius net ea fairl 
cia aera iting into views || Coury the yer 700 ofthe Roman ert After NEW PUBLICATIONS on 
15hrs. In conjunction with 3 Geminorum. that period, it was introduced into Rome by| John Kemble as Hamlet. Painted by Sir T. justic 
An excellent opportunity occurred of comparing . the emperors on various occasions 3, sometimes Lawrence ; engraved on Steel by H. Dawe. pa 
the colour of this planet with that of Venus., por the games of the circus, sometimes in the 4. Balaesk. . unaff 
when in conjunction, on the morning of Thurs. . triumphs over the African princes. Albert) A full-length portrait from the picture be- also d 
day (three hours) of the present week,—they - the Great, in his treatise De Animalibus, is|longing to his Majesty. It does not strike us of the 
were only 24’ distant from each other, and! the first writer of modern times who speaks of | as being so forcible a likeness, as it is an inte- famili 
both in the field of view. Saturn has usually- the camelopard. In 1486, one of the Medici | resting one, of the celebrated actor, whose like his fa 
been repeesmated as of a pele leaden hue, but one at Florence, which lived there | we shall seldom if ever look upon again. The 
in the present instance, as seen in conn xior, | 40T Some time. It appears that the camelopard | lights are rather patchy; but the whole is ably Voya; 
with the brilliant whiteness of Cetlen, Gite is sometimes a very savage animal ; and it is|executed by the engraver. The head is about Ru 
planet Saturn appeared most certainly of a supposed that the difference in its character |a ninth part of the figure. Ire 
faint copperish colour. arises from a difference in its education and AS SITY Co. 
Uranus is the most interesting planetary: aren. The Painter: the Sculptor. Watteau; en- Lite 
body that is satisfactorily visible before mid- graved by Romney. J. Bulcock. than 
night, and passes the meridian at the following ; LITERARY AND LEARNED. Two whimsical little pieces, in which the artist - 
mes respectively : Royat Sociery.—As we intimated, at the | has put monkeys in the character of a painter a. 
> . o's D. Me M time Sir Humphrey Davy went abroad, that | at his easel, in a most sentimental position, and Ri 
; 1? @ gentleman has resigned his office of President | a sculptor hammering away with fury at a bust. thi 
Soon after midnight we behold the harbin.-| of the Royal Society. Mr. Peel and Mr. Davies| We must say that we have seen in our time : th 
gers of the approaching autumn and declining: | Gilbert are severally spoken of as his probable | uglier-looking fellows than these at work both = 
year : those brilliant constellations which glit-| successor. It is very desirable that such an| upon canvass and marble ; but we mean no re- 
ter in the winter's sky, are emerging from the} institution should have at its head an indivi-| flection on any member of either profession. 
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istory and Antiquities of the Chapel at 
=< Park; a Seat of the most Noble the 
Marquess of Bute. By H.Shaw. Part I. 
Carpenter and Son. 
Tuts fine chapel, of the time of Henry VIII., 
is said to be one of the most splendid examples 
of private ecclesiastical architecture now extant 
in the country; and Mr. Shaw has most care- 
fully and skilfully preserved in this Part 
some of its very curious and beautiful details. 
Twenty plates are to complete the design, and 
there are five in this Number. The carved 
oak of the ceiling is particularly fine; and the 
pulpit and clerk’s desk of a very elegant con- 
struction. The work seems well calculated to 
please both the antiquary and the architect. 
John Wingfield, D.D., Prebendary of Wor- 
cester, and late Head Master of Westminster 
School. Painted by J. Constable ; engraved 
by W. Ward. Colnaghi, Son, and Co. 
Isa pleasing canonical portrait ; no doubt wel. 
come to the many persons who received educa- 
tion under the auspices of this learned and re- 
spectable divine. 


Hospital of St. Katherine. A. Poynter, Archi- 
tect. Engraved by G. Reeve. J. Taylor. 
Tus pile of building does great credit to Mr. 
Poynter, and is one of the few architectural 
objects in the metropolis which can be viewed 
without feelings of wonder why they were 
erected. It is a fine feature in the Regent’s 
Park, and well deserves a high eulogium from 

every person of taste and judgment. 


Cornwall and Devonshire Wrestling. Drawn 
y A. Boy; engraved by G. Reeve. G. 
regear. 
Tus is a coloured print, representing in a 
very characteristic style one ef those athletic 
struggles so familiar to the levers of English 
rustic sports. It seems to be a faithful 
transcript of the scene; and the ring is sur- 
rounded. (we presume) with many portraits of 
well-known persons. At all events, they look 
like individual likenesses. Altogether it is a 
clever performance ; and must, we think, be 
very popular with those classes who are fond of 
recreations. 


John Poole, Esq. Painted by H. W. Pickers- 
gill, R.A.; engraved by G. Clint, A.R.A. 
Thos. Lupton. 

Tuts excellent likeness of one of our most 
clever and successful dramatic writers may 
fairly be said to supply a public want. The 
art of Mr. Pickersgill has not failed to do 
justice to the intelligent traits of his original ; 
and we have rarely seen a portrait so thoroughly 
unaffected-and agreeable. The engraver has 
also done justice to his task ; and the features 
of the Author of Paul Pry will very soon be as 
familiar as those of the langhable creation of 
his fancy. 


Voyage Pittoresque dans le Brésil, par Maurice 
Rugendas. No.I. re Division, Paysages. 
4 Livraison. Publié par Engelmann et 


LitHocrapny can hardly be better employed 

on a work of this sort, where it can 
afford us perfect notions of various scenes, of 
the vegetable and animal world, of costume, 
and of the manners of a people. A view near 
Rio Janeiro ; another with a boat in the bay; 
a third of a singularly wooded forest ; a fourth 


where the lasso is throwing,—render us quite 
familiar with Brazil, its people, and its land- 
scapes. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
BALLAD. 
My castles, towers, on Severn’s side, 
Smile,in the summer sun, 
Not brighter flows the silvery tide 
Of thy fair stream, Garonne. 
The wild bee murmurs in the bower, 
The deer bounds through the wood, 
And gaily blooms the primrose flower 
In that sweet solitude. 


I'll hang rich jewels in thine ear, 
If thou wilt be my bride— 

T'll trap thy robe with meniver, 
And broidery beside. 

My page shall at thy palfrey stand, 
And hold its silken rein, 

If thou wilt quit thine own fair land, 
To cross the foaming main. 


Your charms shall gifted minstrels sing, 
And vassals bend the knee— 

Your welcome through my halls shall ring 
With shouts and revelry ; 

And as the festal board you grace, 
Or lead the mazy dance, 

The pleasures round you shall efface 
The thoughts of distant France. 


My lineage I will scorn to name, 
Though high its boast may be— 

I leave the trumpet-tongue of Fame 
To tell thee my degree : 

For I have borne me in the fight, 
Through many a tiresome day, 
As best becomes an English knight, 

The foremost in the fray. 


St. George’s banner waves on high, 
O’er tower and citadel— 
The widows wail—the orphans cry— 
The midnight breezes swell :— 
Then, Sweet, this scene of sadness leave, 
For merry England’s coast, 
And in my arms forget to grieve 
For all that you have lost. 
Emma R—— 
A FRAGMENT. 
Hope’s faintest hue now faded, gone, 
A weary lot is thine, 
To weep in silence, sad and lone— 
Oh! aching heart of mine. 


Better to break at once away, 
Than daily thus to pine, 

And watch each ebbing vein’s decay— 
Oh! stubborn heart of mine. 

Ah! no; amid this all of ill, 
One joy I’d not resign ; 

Still let me live, to love him still 
Oh! foolish heart of mine. 


TO MUSIC: FOR MUSIC. 
Wuart power can give ease, or what art bring 
relief, 
To the pangs of remorse, or the silence of grief ? 
When the heart is oppress’d, when the spirits 
sink low, 
What in sorrow and sadness its aid can bestow ? 


In the high spring of life, when all pleasure 
around, 

Makes the scene of this world with gay trans. 
ports abound, 

What shall draw forth our feelings from selfish 


excess, 
And teach us the friendless and orphan to 
bless ? 





in the province of Minas Geraés; and a fifth 


nieaentneeninetnsieataliasiaeiennttiemmmemmmnemennneenertniet ees ee 
*Tis Music this charm o’er our passions exerts ; 
*Tis Music this solace can bring to our hearts ; 
*Tis Music will teach us this kindness to show, 
And a heaven to make of this region below ! 


° Same 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, ESQ. 

Ow Saturday last this eminent publisher died 
at Edinburgh, after a long and severe illness. 
His recent embarrassments and misfortunes 
created too strong a sensation in the literary 
world to be speedily forgotten: but it ought 
also to be remembered, that by the stimeles 
which he gave to letters both in the North and 
South, he has conferred lasting benefits upon 
the literature of his and country. r. 
Constable was the liberal friend of authors, and 
brought forward many valuable works, which 
but for his generous disposition would never 
have been produced. 

i eeeenemer ones — 

DRAMA. 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

THE activity displayed at this theatre is equal 
to the good taste of its management. Last 
week, a lady of the name of Betts made her 
débiit as Rosetta in Love in a Village, and 
was very favourably received. She is not very 
tall, but has a rather striking stage counte. 
nance, and an expressive dark eye. Her voice 
is of considerable compass, and sweet as well 
as powerful. In the lighter parts of the action 
she was deficient in liveliness (probably owing 
to the embarrassment of a first appearance) ; 
but all her graver songs were given with much 
effect ; and a number of encores shewed how 
well she stood with her auditors. Bartley, as 
Justice Woodcock, was. replete with rich comic 
humour ; and the opera altogether cast in a way 
to do credit even to this house. 

This week Miss Paton reappeared as Man. 
dane, of whom she is one of the most perfect 
representatives that ever trod the stage. Her 
exquisite voice and execution charmed every 
ear. Miss Goward performed Artazerxes for 
the first time with great éclat, both acting 
and singing delightfully. Indeed, we ought 
to bestow a very marked meed of applause 
upon this clever actress, who sustains so many 
and such various parts with so much ability. 
Her face and look, it is true, seem to be framed 
for comedy, and her naiveté does not belie the 
promise: but, at the same time, she is quite 
competent to play characters of simplicity and 
tenderness ; and improving as she is every 
season, we anticipate her becoming a yet 
greater ornament of her profession. Phillips’ 
noble base, and Pearman’s melodious notes, 
were heard to advantage in the other parts. 

On Tuesday a new melo-drama was brought 
out, entitled the Serjeant’s Wife, and princi- 
pally taken from the tale of the Nowlans, in 
Grattan’s Tales of the O’Hara Family. The 
interest is well wrought up, and the piece 
was received throughout with general ap. 
plause. A humorous relief is introduced, but 
not. so successfully as the serious di 
though Miss Goward and Keeley 
their talents into what was assigned them. 
Mr. Goss is the composer of the music, which 
is pretty. 





A NEw comic opera in two acts, with a ballet, 
called the Marriage of Gamacho, taken from 
the Don Quixote of Cervantes, and set to mu- 
sic by F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, was pro- 
duced on the Berlin stage on the 29th of April, 





and has met with a success that is not kely 
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to create the 
tinis. The i poner 8a) 
there was but a partial to 
stormy , and to the incessant calling 
for the young composer. We mentioned this 


musician on a former occasion as a great | 


rising 
piano-forte player (now-a-days nothing very 
aanite ie: cuiaael oommeaee sie to 
i 8 only, in 
the style The Leipzig 
critique concludes thus :—“‘ If this first opera 
of Mendelssohn be not a master-piece, it 
is ly a debit decisive of his qualifications 
and talents for a first-rate composer.”’ 


VARIETIES. 

Steam-Carriage.— The steam-carriage in- 
vented by the very clever engineer (though 
witha ominous name): Mr. Burstell, was 
tried on Westminster Road on Wednes- 
day ; when unluckily the boiler did burst, and 
several persons were wounded and scalded by 
the explosion. 

Mr. Abernethy, the celebrated Surgeon to 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, ‘has resigned his 
situation in that establishment. 

Literary Chit Chat.— George Colman has 
completed the first volume of his Retrospects— 
they are to form three octavo volumes, and 
are to be ornamented with original portraits of 
himself and of his father. 

The third volume, or continuation, of Rey- 
nolds’s Life and Times, will consist chiefly; of 
anecdotes of the two Green Rooms, and a 
comic tale called, The Life and Death of a 
Publisher. 


T. Moore has given up his intention of writ- 
ing a comedy for Covent Garden, and has most 


managers 
—— they had advanced on the occasion. 

ied lately of a surfeit,* thrée new intended 
publications, with the following catch-penny 
titles: —. What Nobody ought to Read: an 
Amatory Poem. The Horticultural Hedge ; 








or, Two in the Bush: a Rhapsody—and Fig 
Leaves and Strawberry Leaves, dedicated to 
the Duchess of ———., by a Nurseryman. 

Shak. "s Sonnets. commen. 
tator lately thus addressed the modern alterer 
of the 


How dare you, sir, our divine 
bard ly when evidently do not 
know w are, and w! are not his son- 

Pay, sir—answer me—who wrote Come 


nets i 
live with me, and be my Love?” “ Nod 
replied the Avonian harmoniser, *‘ Marlow, 
to be sure.” “ Indeed! and Marlow, I sup- 
pose, wrote that beautiful S' n son. 
net, In sooth, sweet Philomel?” “ No, Mr. 
Blackletter,” rejoined the dramatic caterer ; 
“ I wrote that myself.” 
of Quinine.—The utility of experi- 
mental has never been better exem- 
than by the production of the sulphate 
elaborate preparation from the 
einchona cordifolia of the pharmacopeias, pos- 
sessing and embodying, to a concentrated de- 
gree, the best attributes of that class of medi- 
denominated 


cines tonics. In cases of general 
debility, arising from whatever cause, it is a 
safe and remedy, restoring the atte- 
nuated _— of the cog to its pristine 
» when viti inordinate repleti 
enieintied by edlcr dace Pasa 
is one feature of its excel- 


grains only, ad- 
ministered at stated intervals, et 


to the 
of the case. As it is an article easily 


af 





* Occasioned by a strong dose in the Literary Gazette, 


i ness offeri 


admitting of adulteration, and from its costli- 
a handsome premium thereto, 
those individuals taking it should obtain 
it from Apothecaries’ Hall, in order to in- 
sure its complete success. The preparation 
of this active and valuable medicine has be- 
come an important branch of industry in 
France; where several large manufactories 


calculated that ninety thousand ounces were 
prepared last year. Supposing that on the 
average thirty-six grains, divided into doses, 
were administered to every sick person to 
whom this medicine was prescribed (and in 
general much less will suffice for the cure of a 
fever), ‘it follows, that the quantity prepared 
last year was divided among a million four 
hundred and forty thousand individuals! As 
the sulphate of quinine is beginning to be 
introduced into the East Indies, where it has 
been found a very efficacious remedy against 
various endemic fevers, the preparation of it 
will no doubt increase in amount. 

Crimes in France.—It is an extraordinary 
and melancholy fact, and one which well de- 
serves the serious attention of the legislator 
and the philosopher, thatin France, as in Eng- 
land, the number ‘of criminals last year ex. 
ceeded the number in the year preceding. It 
appears, that in the year 1826 the number of 
persons charged with criminal offences in 
France was. 7591; of whom 603, who fied, 
were condemned par contumace. Of the re- 


guilty, and condemned to the following punish- 
ments : 





for 
(being under 16 years of age) in a house of 
correction bowneane . 
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The proportion of females to males was about 
twenty ina hundred ; and above half the ac. 
cused persons were under thirty years of age. 
In England, in the year 1825 the number of 
persons found guilty of criminal i was 
9,964. In 1826 it amounted to 11,005; of 
whom 1,200 were condemned to death.—.What 
can be the cause of this growth of crime in 
both countries ? 

Mummies.—In a recently pro- 
the Egyptian practice of embalming, the pro- 
fessor maintained, that a physical necessity had 
rendered that practice indispensable. The in. 
undations of the Nile annually covered for four 
months almost the whole of the cultivated 
parts of Egypt. It is evident, therefore, that 
it was necessary to place the towns and villages 
upon elevated spots. It appears, according to 
Danvers, that at the time of its greatest pro- 
sperity, under the reign of Sesostris, Egypt con- 
tained, upon a territory of 2,250 square es, 
about 6,222 persons on each ; which, supposing 
that in the year one death takes place among 
forty persons, gives 350,000 deaths annually. 
These corpses must be disposed of, either by 


modes were almost im: icable. If buried, 
either around the inhabited places, or in those 
which were overflowed by the Nile, it 
is evident that, by the decomposition of the 
bodies,- the purity of the air would be so 





| 





affected, as to render it the germ of destruc- 
tion to the people. As for the second mode 


mainder, 2640 were acquitted ; and 4348 found | fw" Campostrs, and 


discourse 
nounced in Paris, by M. Julia Fontenelle, on = 


interment or by burning. Yet both these} 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


of the Rossinis and Spon- 


of destroying corpses, the want of 
sented an insurmountable obstacle 
more easy process was open to the 
That fine country was sprinkled wi 
lakes of natron (sub-carbonate of soda), and as 
that salt possesses the property of i 

animal substances from putrefaction, it was 
naturally used as the means of embalming dead 

ies. 


-E 
=) 
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have been established for the purpose. It is| bodi 


Laws of Minos..-In: a volume of au 
phical fac-similes lately published at Paris, is 
the following whimsical note, addressed in 1793, 
by Herault de Séchelles, a member of the Na. 
tional Convention, to the Abbé Désaulnay, the 
keeper of the national library. Nothing can 
be more characteristic, or convey a truer idea 
of the epoch at which it was written :— 

“ Dear fellow-citizen,—Charged, with four 
of my colleagues, to prepare, by next Monday, a 
plan of a constitution, [ request, in their name 
and my own, that you will immediately pro. 
cure for us the laws of Minos, which are to be 
found in any collection of the Greek laws. We 
are greatly in want of them. 

HERAvLT (de Séchelles), 

Health, friendship, and fraternity, to the 
brave citizen Désaulnay.” 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Fe T. fe fees —_ LJ polis on “ Pic. 
ue Domestic and 
— obtained so pam 4 


ef 


Parsonage-Houses, &c.” havi 
peo is about to 
another work on 


sty’ 
bury, Allen, and Co. have nearly ready for 
ann a Memoir relative to the Operations of the 
Serampore M. ; ding a succinct Account of 
Oriental Translations, Native Schools, Missionary 
Stations, and Serampore College, 
The Fourth Part of Mr. Thoms’s Series of 


will be ted for the first time in the Appendix. 
Mr. Irvine, of Guildford, js about to publish a 
Latin Grammar, with Exercises in Construing and Com- 


The Principles of Forensic Medicine, by Dr. J. Gordon 
Smith, is also about to appear in another edition, with 
the author's latest 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

the Author of Waverley, 9 vols. 

12mo. 3). 78 6d. bds.—Pratt’s Criminal Law, 8vo. 5s. bis; 
The bds.—S 





Digest, royal bds.—Coventry and 
| Sepa late, 2 _4 BVO. 31. 68, bdse=Cary's Law 





of ip» 8vo. 14s. 
—— 
METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1827. 

July. Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday-- 21 | From 45. to 29.80 to 29.87 
Friday ---- 22 | —— 56 — 71 29.64 — 29.66 
yer 2 ae 45; _ 7l. - 29,87 
Sunday-+-+ 24 | —— 42, — 59 | 29.0 —. 2987 
onday -- 25 | —— 53 — 71. | 29.90 — 20.94 
Tuesday -- 26 | —~— 66. — 73 20.96 — 29.94 
Wednesday —— 57, — 73 29,88 — 29,89 


27 
Prevailing wind S.W, 

Except the 2ist, generally cloudy, with frequent showers. 

Rain fallen -5 of an inch, 

Edmonton. Cuarues H. ADAMS, 
Latitude----+- 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Arctic Expedition.—It has been intimated to us, that in 
the accounts we have given of this interesting expedition, 
it has been possible so far to misunderstand our meaning 
as to suppose we undervalued the exertions of Captain 
Franklin, than which nothing on could be farther 
from our intention. We have the honour of knowing 
something of that gallant officer; and our firm conviction 
is, that whatever mi, enterprise, courage, oe jnaenle 
could been acrom} 
the fact, that such efforts should not 

complete 


peror Baber, but the article in our pages to-day is 
so es Gem Be Bah ee no excuse | 
been so concluding notice 
aadrcwy tolums, and other articles, axe deferred 
till next week. 
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Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
Bas INSTITUTION, PALL 


His Mi request of the Directors, 
2, Mito wi alee totic, be has been graciously pleased 
to allow his Private of Pictures, with several very 
interesting Additions, to be 


exhibited. 
‘The is open \y, from Ten to Six o’Clock. 
dmlssions /TLLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
We ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. Noblemen 





and Gentlemen who have received their Education 
late Dr. Wingfield, Head Master of Westminster 
orite Reval that a Portrait, engraved by 


wer to His Bagel Sass the Duke of 
Winn Ward iter ortrait at benpee mg te ag 3 a by 
a ast. 


Colnaghi, Son, and Co. Printsellers to the 








Tiree PAINTER ‘A | SCULPTOR. Two 
Romney, after Watteau. Proofs 
the lettérs, on India paper, 18s.; proofs, on India paper, 


d. th 
iat in 7 iby Jomes Bulcock, 163, Strand. 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


TRE. ‘GENTLEMA ANS P POCKET 


MAGAZINE for August, price 6d. Po be embellished 


The Lady’s Pocket = price 6d. will 
contain a Portrait of the Princess of the Sandwich Islands, Two 
coloured Plates of Fashions, and a W: 

*,* A superior ene Phoned “aditional Engravings 


s Costume. 
Published by J. ay Crescent Place, ‘Bridge Street, London ; 
Grafton Street, Dublin 

diees sone published, price le. 64. 
A few Philosophical Reasons against Catho- 
lic Emancipation, in a Letter to Lord Farnham. 
For opinions on this pamphlet, see the Courier, Morning Chro- 
nicle, and other papers. 


This day is published, No. I. price 76. 6d. of th 
REIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Contents—I. Conde’s History of the Dominion of the Arabs 
in II. On the Su atural in Fi us Composition— 





Works of Hoffmann—III. Dumas’s History of the Campaigns 
from 1799 to 1814-—IV. Deville’s Letters on —V. Manzoni’s 
rench Books on Gastronomy—VII1 


Italian Tragedies—VI 
ard 
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BAM SCHOOLS, from ng’ 
GRAMNAD OO Ce BUCKLER. 

va Lone tter-press Descript! 
Bach Par wil contin i Views "poe fe +; or on India 


London: Thomas Rinse, Ba ard Chance, and Co, 
65, St. Pout’ Ch ache 


bubert’s Travels in Sweden—IX. Du et on Vital Motion 
in Animals and Vegetabl bles—X. Rizo on Modern Greek Litera- 

ture—X 1. Botta’ fe ian < of eet Wotks nabluibe ) Literary Noti- 
ces, No. L—List « of 1 Wor on the Conti- 
nent from January os ‘Ta ne 1827. 








APTAIN BATTY’S HANOVERIAN 
(7isaann SORMERY. Jv ei. a 


lished 0. 129. 6d.; royal 4to. 
ig i mgr re 6d. ; imperial 480. pr 
ip +" London: Robert Jennings, 2, Poultry. 

This day is published, price 9s, Gd. allowed to Purchasers, 


Ag SUPPLEMENT to HOWELL and 


and Etch- 





WART’S CATALOGUE of ORIENTAL and ORI- 
T0-BIBLICAL LITERATURE, con sisting of recent Pur- 
chases and i the most and 





not more than three known rope. hlish. 
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In 1 thick vel. 8vo. 8d edition, 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; or, 
a the Nature, Comme, 


Sym, fs and correct Treatment of ali Diseases, 


Sectened Eenien Gennge Cra eheehy ced ai os all the M, 
a colour 5 ruil aW it, ‘odern I vements, with it 
foes —— ined ssn *E Poriecgs i yg - Wash- tera ra Medica Ph; Conta ase re 
ngton Irvin, ow my ds- . and others ; | te ica, @ colene appre ptions, 
also nub ished Letter of Dr. ‘ fof Children, ales 'of Diet, Virtuss of ali 
* A superior edition, a ls. Com e.. and Paris Mist rep 8, Treatment of ail Casualties, Table of 
Costumes. Doses, &c. &c. The whe whale forming a. ve Medical 

Guide for aed Tk: Families, In eoeilane, 


"We He aM, Graham’ Treatise to th: 
. 's Trea’ tothe 
public, and feel t pleasure in the ae S that it will prove 
extensi vely useful. It is ey ae very far above the celebrated 
| ~ ’— Literary Chronicle, " 

** In the opinion of a respectable pigcicion, well known in our 
connexion, it is enriched with much of al) that modern practice 
has ascertained to be valuable, and is net ineom: 


language.’ — Wesleyan ne for J a : 

“I¢ will be So eee fe roe Je acquisition to an Gatly 
library; and ~o —— ec ne oe at home or bros ong 
considered cosn, '—Imperial M 


oo” 
~ rn same Author, price 7. 
2A Treatise on In and Bilious 
Complaints, illustrating the real Nature and correct Treatment 
— very vent 
recommend it, and have lene Spee, convinced 
that such a work was imperatively called for.""—London Medical 


a ers and Marshel!, London; Bradfute, Edin- 
ae and Tyrrell, Dublin; and sold by all Book- 








In 18mo. 8s. 6d. boards, 
BADIAH'S "ADDRESS from IRELAND 





EW MUSIC. The Songs, Duets, and 
Glees sung by Madame Vestris, Mr. A. Lee, Mr. Laporte, 
&c. &c. at the Haymarket Theatre, in the ag 4 and admired 
Comedy of the * contre,” compdsed by H. R. Bishop, are 


published. 
Goulding and D’Almaine, 20, Soho Square. 








Published by Treuttel ond Wirtz, Treuttel, Jun. and Richter, 

Hr Booksellers to the Kii , No. 30, Soho Square, to whom Sy, the big ay ae and all Potent hm ye, Aimack'y bed 

ais ° Cadell and Co. Edinb yt: ~~ sing, Dubli as vanity Fest rl en mn Ae Obadiah. yo 

oe 2 ‘ » both 
jest: “2 wh Near P pes: Hatchard and fon, 161, Phocadilly. 
ee we The 8th edition, considerably improved, price 18s. boards, 
. 
MUSIC. 6d. half-bound, parchment back, 


ATERSON *S ROADS of ENGLAND 
and WALES, and the Southern Part of SCOTLAND. 
By EDWARD MOGG. 
A rranged upon a plan entirely novel, and the whole remodelled, 
d by the addition of numereus new roads 
and new admeasurements, with original 





and correct accounts of 
scenery, 
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BOOKS shapers — DAY, 
[TRAVELS through nt, Siberia, Poland, 


Austria, Saxony, Prussia, Hanover, &c. &c. undertaken 
during the Years 1822, 1823, and 1824, while suffering from total 





Catalogues may be had b; r Lan to the P Succes- 
sors to Dencen oan 1 ape 295, Holborn, London; or to 
Messrs. hg Fr ik, Cambri cee and | 
Wardlaw, Edinburgh; Ogle, Glasgow ; and Mil +, Dublin. 





In 6y0. with 138 Bagrarings on | on week price 14s. 6d. boards, 
HE GARDENER’S "MAGAZINE , and 


Ragieter of Rural and Domestic iogeren it. 
onducted by J.C, LOUDON, F, S. &e. 
To be continued every Two Mon thus peice fe Oe 
The * Gardener’s Magazine” will be found to have progres- 
sively inaepeed | in the course of its peaileation, and this second 
volume to be interest, with 





i value 
this volume are 173 in number, 


Contributors to 4 
oe IX, will appear on the 1st of September, 
“a Encynai‘of af Agricalvure, 2 2, 10s. 


An Baerdopntio Longman, os Orme, Brown, = Green. 


of A wil , No. XXXII. of 
A "BELLE “ASSEMBLEE, embellished 


t of the ne Riche Hon. MARIA LETITIA 
COUNTESS *MANVERS, bein Por. 


of a Series ‘or- 
traits, es a Picture Gallery of the Female Nobility. The 
contain f 





nferred oo our work, we 
Pr 








pare four coloured Engravings of the eae 
and 48 pages of royal 8vo. Letter-press, consis! an 
I Mustrative Genealogical Me emoir of the Portrait—Tales of Inte- 


aod Aimementy an apo pocerte ape enet nal Poetry, 
Dresctienot whieh apy with Notices of the Parisian 

Reviews of New Books, Theatres, Fine 
dm ee &e. ag =o 


giver to Vol. V. will ublished the same day, 
Sn aru Index, and AF other matters to com- 


Se of = Pence on India paper, are 
23, Cockspur Street. 
labed byG. B. Whitaker, ‘and may be had of all Booksellers. 


1] inte the souiest S08 an sinc zest as 


By JAMES HOLMAN, R.N. K. W. and F.L. 
__ Simpkia and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court, Landon, 





In 3 vols. 12mo. price 16s, Gd. 
HATEAU of LEASPACH; 
Stranger in Switzerlan 
Printed for A. K. = ae and Co. London. 
The following will appear this Summer— 
Fashionables and Unfashionables, by Rosalia 
ey Cisie, Author of “ Highland Castle and Lowland Cottage,” 


Bride of Obeyda, and other Tales, by the 
Author of “ Montville; or, Dark Heir of the Castle,” Pas J 8 vole. 
8vo. price lt. lle. 6d. 


A Novel. 


or, the 





In 8 vols. 
IGH LIFE. 
pee IT SK best appreciate these 
volumes; but those who have not, whi wy hy ee 


group delineated.” 
Printed for Lh mere and Otley, Conduit Street. 
Where may be had, the 8d edition of 
Almack’s. 


A Novel. 
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iso a > ot popalation, rates of pontage, a =a the times of the 
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arrival and 
Printed for and Green; J.M. 


Richardson; Bald im, Gradoe wm J. Hook Cc. 
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large vol. 8vo, 
HE HISTORY of the REFORMATION 
Fr of & fhe = CRURCH, of ENGLAND, during the — of 
By HENDLY SOAMES, M.A. Rector of Shel 
Printed for C. and J. Rivi +3 i Pool eaniqute om 


Waterloo 
olumes, comprising the 


Of whom pave = had, 
The Two former Volumes, 
Reign of Henry VILL. price 11. 10s. boards. 
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From the care with which this 
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RELIGIO MILITIS; or, Christianity for 
Printed for a Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 





Beautifully printed in 8vo. with P 

RISH ANTIQUARIAN N’ RES ESEARCHES, 

Part I. a Sir WILLIAM BETHAM, 

King of Arms, &c. &e. 

Contents—Book of Armagh—Preliminary we urse on the His- 
tory of St. Patrick—Palladius, the Second Patrick, and the Irish 
Church, § &c. &c.—T ransiation of the Life of St. Pacrick, from the 
Anonymous Notices—Sayings of St. Patrick— 
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Ps o. Patrick—His erotions—Agpendin, 
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Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul's Church; 
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In? vols. 8vo. 1. 8s. boards, 
A CONNEXION of SACRED and 
PROFANE HISTORY, from the Death of Joshua to the 
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By the Rev. MICHAEL RUSSELL, LL.D. 
Minister at Leith 


Printed for C. and J. Ri mot. Paul’s Church: 
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HE ROMAN HISTORY. 
By G. B. NIEBUHR. 
By F. WALTER, bi en Ft F.R.S.L. 
A. WA '. 
One of the Librarians of the Meitian Museum. 
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